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ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


WILLIAM HENRY HADOW. =< M.A. B.Mus, will THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY), January 18, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of FOUR 
LE abe a Landmarks in the History of Opera: Gluck, Mozart, 
Weber, (With Musical Illustrations. ) 

Foret om to this Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the 
Institution. 


[HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The TWENTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING ofthe SOCIETY will be held at 
LBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY. Janu- 
2,at 8 p.m., when the — Mr. ag Aut BRABROOK, C.B., 
will deliver the ‘Annual Addre . MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Ton, 'W. C., pe. 45, 1902. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5,, Pall Mall East, S W. (near the National 
Gallery). —-WINTERK EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 
. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


| | tele INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN: 











VW £LsH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
HOLYWELL pte SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL invite 
applications for the post of ASSISTANT MASTER at the above 
School. Candidates must be qualified to teach Pure and Mixed 
will be given to a Graduate in Science who 
is also qualified to teach Geology. Salary 110/. a year, Sagi by 
annual increments of 5/. to 1401. Duties to commence after Easte 

Applications, stating age, quulification, experience, tegethes. with 
copies of two recent ‘Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not 
later than eg: 15, 190: 





FRANCE,—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








RED LLEWELLYN JONES, B.A. LL.B., 
Clerk to the School Governors. 
Holywell, January 14, 1902. 


UNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY. 
HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


rte wrk invited for the agg post. wee td 3001. per annum. 
ust have had some F in Mechanical 








[ Ameeoare EXHIBITION (Seventh Year).— 
R. W. Allan, R.W.S.; J. Aumonier, R.1.; 

Peppercorn. R.I.; Leslie ‘Thomason, R.I.; E. 

A.R.A.—DU. ‘DLEY Gallery, Fgyptian Hail, Pieeadilly 4 10 to 6. 
sion 1s. 


YHE ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of DESIGNS and 
DRAWINGS in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in the 
gift of the Institute will be held at the GALLERY of the ALPINE 
CLUB (entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.), from the 14th Ge 
the ao gat both days inclusive. Ad 
Ww. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


Admis- 














card at 
9, eaten Street, W. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,000/. 
Office: Mi ial-Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and ,ives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
oe to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


*°/eMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


Ne Ss. 
PENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
baer 251 and the Women ee r annum each, and they include— 
ne oyal Aad Pension nd,’’ Rage. was established in 1887 





an great advantages the News 
‘Trade has oad under the rule of ‘ter late Majesty Queen V ictoria, 
provides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of News 
vendors. The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate memorial of the Queen’s beneficent , reign. 

‘The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l.. and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘Tate John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. e took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,’’ and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks h The loyés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The ‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 361., 
whamte Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year toa aie and 151. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rul 

W. WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 


ATHEMATICAL COACHING. — Miss 

DOROTHY D. MITCHELL, Senior Optime, Mathematical 

Tripos, 1901, is prepared to give LESSONS in MATHEMATICS in 

Schools, and to Students in their own Homes, or at 41, Upper Addison 
Gardens, Kensington. 


BUDINGs (Artistic), Illuminated MSS., His- 
cal Documents, os and other Engravings, &¢c.— 
pote aed seeks APPOINTMENT. Has large experience (eighteen 
rs) in connexion with either of the above. Highest references.— 
Write to M.8.S., care of Gould's Advertising Offices, 54, New Oxford 
treet. 


ECRETARIAL SERVICES and PART, or 
K SOLE, USE of OFFICE, with Shorthand-Typist, OFFERED Asso- 
ciation, Journal, or Please state requirements, Press or 
Private.—55, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN of education and culture 
(aged 35), ex-Quartermaster Trt Yeomanry, lately returned 
from South Africa, desires EMPLOYMENT, Secretarial or Literary. 
ds accustomed to Accounts, and has much experience in organizing 
aa give the highest references. —Address P., 5, Argyle Koad, West 
Waling. 


ANTED, PERMANENT SITUATIONS in 

ENGLAND by TWO FOREIGN TEACHERS with good know- 

Jedge of English, (a) ec agwee and French ; (b) Italian, French, German, 

and Mathematics. rience and excellent references —Offers 
to be sent to Cu. oo elty 1 St. James Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


"IN, HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistreas—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


























paltontee on Electrical Engineering yrworkineys, © and knowledge of 
teaching and organization of Schools. 

Duties to commence in September; in the the 
Candidate may be required to advise the Committee as my ee 
“a s, &€c., phe ined School. 








qualifi |, Testi 
by PEBRU ARYL ta the Secretary, 
— Bank, decent ge 


UNiversiry of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS: (1) PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, (2) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


The UNIVERSITY Ede will on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
NEXT, or some subsequent day, proceed to the ap oor of 
(1) an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in PURE and APPLIE ATHE- 
MATICS, the Examiner to examine in connexion with a iaieion 
Examinations : —(a) Preliminary E in M ies (Lower 
Standard); (b) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Mathematics; (c) M.A. 
Examination (Honours), Mathematics and Mathematical “Physics 
(d) B.Sc. Examination, Mathematics, ee (for Degree in Eng 
Hh te and (2) An ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYS ICs, the Examiner to examine in connexion with the following 
Examinations : —(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); (b) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Natural 
Philosophy ; (c) M.A. Examination (Honours), Experimental Physics; 
(d) B.8e. ‘Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental Physics, 
Physics (Public Health) ; (e) M.B., Ch B., Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years from. Ist inst. in ‘each case. Par- 
ticulars as to remuneration may be on i to the 
undersigned, with whom Candidates should lodge, on or before 
WEDNESD. AY, 12th proximo. twenty copies of their application and 
cwenry copies of any Testimonials they may desire to present. One 

opy of the application should signed, Candidates who send in 
t estimonials must not send more than four. 
C. TAYLOK, Secretary, University Court. 

University of Edinburgh, scene 15, 1902. 


ODERN EDUCATION.—Can any reader 

RECOMMEND a first-class MODERN BOARDING 8CHOOL 

for BOYS, where every and e given to 

Science, Modern Languages, and useful subjects, ning ancient and 

me‘ zval matters are relegated to their proper place in the curriculum ? 

—Please reply to Farner, Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, 
gh. 


&e., to be sent in 
i A. WILLIAMS. 




















Edinburgh 





ATIONAL and PRACTICAL EDUCATION for 

BOYS at a moderate cost, CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea. 

—Head$Master, Hinotp Picron, B.Se.Lond. (Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medalist, Univ. Coll.). 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened Sep ber, 1900. Fi dation Scholarships. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


{HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


OURNALISM.—MEN and WOMEN intending 
° to become JOURNALISTS should avail themselves of the PRAC- 
TICAL TRAINING, in Class or by Correspondence, given at the 
VICTORIAN SCHOOL of JOUKNALISM, 4, eatherstone reg 
W.C.—Apply Principal, Rev. W. Rovru, M.A. SPECIAL CLASS for 
LADIES under well-known Lady Journalists. 


TOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered under the above 
Fund by the Key. S'OPFORD A. BROOKE at University College, 
Lo ndon, on THURSDAYSat8 p.m., beginning January 23, 1902 

‘The POETRY of KOSSETTI, WILLIAM MORKIS, and OTHERS.’ 

For terms of Admission apply to Hon. Src., University College, W.C. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, 
READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, and Kindred Sabjects; Examines ; and helps Students 
by Letter and in her Reading Society. Miss Drewry has some leisure. 
—143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


























ESSRS. FREEMANTLE & CO, wish to give 

notice that Mr. S. 'T. Freemantle is no longer in their employ- 

ment, and has NO CONNEXION WHATEVER with the firm of Free- 
mantie & Co., Publishers, 217, 217, Piccadilly, W. 








ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential pecretetes Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Ge hi 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 


‘Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and ‘roma all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Ty pe-writte' 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work te Lendon 
and Berlin. 


ve Few RT t Ene. the WEST KENSINGTON 
GENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms, Circulars, &., by 
Daplicator Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes & S1Kes, 13, W olverton Garvens, Hammersmith Road, W. 
YYPE- pny eye promptly and accurately done, 
10d. words. Authors’ MSS.—Address Miss Gone, 9, 
Addison nbad, Headford Park, W. 


"I‘YPE-WRITING, INDEXING, and RESEARCH 
WORK undertaken by F. H. Kemp, 6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 
8.E. Prices moderate. 


NYY PE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 

Reviews, &c., Typed or from Dictation (Shorthand if desired). 
Difficult MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. Duplicating. Spe- 
cimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. Pupils taken.—GranAm, 
34, Strand, W.C. @ear Charing Cross Station). 


VY PE-W RITER.—AUTHORS’ MBS. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examinatien Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N. W.— Established 1884. 


PyrE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 























Higher Local; orcas _ acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Kesearch, Revision, Tr to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash) : Ordinary "Hinglish ean. ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camurince Tyre-Writinc AcEncy, 10, 
Duke Street, eee W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.) 





YHE WALLFORD TYPING ROOMS.—English 
and Foreign Typing in all its Branches. Shorthand. Plan 
Tracing and Drawing to Scale. TRANSLATIONS. AUTHORS’ MSS. 
ACTORS’ PARTS. Medical and Scientific MSS.—For terms apply to 
503, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


AUTHORS entrusting TYPE-WRITING (%d, per 
1,000 words) and Museum Soneerees (9d. an hour) to Miss 





Srvart, 24, Trafalgar Buildings, may rely on prompt and 


efticient service. 


vre-w RITERS and TYPE-WRITING.— 

Hammond, latest, 101 ; Yost, latest, 12/.; Hartford, latest, 71. ; 
Remington Brief, 8/.; Williams, 8! Perfect. Approval. Type-writing 
and Shorthand executed.—20, Kent House, Euston Buildings, George 
Street, N.W. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

PwWUlishing arranged. MSS, placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 

Works, Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 

Registers, ‘l'ransections of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Illustrations in Three-Colour or otherwise 


A THKNAUM PKEKESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIUDICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


‘ANS ES.— VILLA des ORANGHKS. Beautifully 

/ situated on high ground, near Christ Church and Sea. Thoroughly 
comfortable English Home. Best cuisine and service.—Terms, refer- 
ences, on application 


‘UNBuiIDGR WELLS. — APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED, Sitting-Room and One or Two Kedrooms. Quiet, 
leasant, and central. Three — walk from South Eastein and 
‘hatham Railway Station. No others taken. Permanency or other- 
wise.—X. M., 66, Grove Hill Road, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 


























J00Ks, MSS., &c,—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Sy ia 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction 
of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view, 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST of every character 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 





The Compary’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photograpbs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
cere yaa pel gee a. ipl ye glad be hear from a in 
rint, e: 
from their large Stock. . <eitleniaipaaeiie aaa 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE, No. 34 —Drawings of the Farly 
English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—IlJustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». Wanp, 2 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. gi: 














Sales by Auction. 
Engravings. 


ESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 20, and ‘Iwo Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, Framed and in the Port- 
folio—Fancy Subjects by J. R. Smith and W. Ward after G Morland: 
others by F. Bartolozzi, H Bunbury, W. Nutter, T Ryder, A Kauff- 
man, Alken, &c..some printed in Colours—Mezzotint and other Por- 
traits after sir J. Reynoles, R. Cosway, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir P Lely, 
8. Cou ins, and others, some Proofs—Modern Etchings, &c , after J. F. 
Millet, Meissonier.C Martin Hardy, A. W. Kerr, Herkomer, and 
others, mostly signed Artists’ Proofs—Engravings after Old Masters, 
Drawings, Oil Paintings, &c., including a Collection of Original Pencil 
Drawings by John Leech. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of Major GAPE, and the Library of the late 
J. L, ANDRE, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. January 23, and Two Follow- 
ing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, KOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, inciud- 
ing the LIBRARY of Major GAPE, comprising Antiquarian Litera- 
ture—Works on Biography, History, Early Voyages. ‘Tracts ‘Topo- 
graphy, and Costume; the LIBRARY of the late J. L. ANDRE, Esq., 
comprising the Archzological Journal—Folk-lore Society's Publications 
—Transactions of the Surrey Arcnwological Society—The Sussex 
Archwological (ollections—Horx and Officium on yellum— Works on 
Architecture and the Fine Arts—other Properties, including Acker- 
mann’s Microcosm of London—Westminster v—Pyne's Royal 
a ‘ ' iil d Books—Early Printed Books— 
Foreign and Classical Literature—Liturgical Books - Works illustrated 
by Bewick, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank—the Publications of the 
Percy, Chetham, Philobiblon, and other Societies— Atkyns’s Glou- 
cestershire—Hoare’s Anciert Wiltshire—Surtees'’s Durham—Natural 
History—Scientitic—and Works in General Literature. 





A Coliection of valuable Engravings of Military, Naval, and 
Historical Portraits and Subjects. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 27, at 1 o'clock pre- 
er a COLLECTION of valuable ENGRAVINGS. consisting entirely 
of Military, Naval. and Historical Portraits and Subjects, comprising a 
brilliant Series of beautifully Coloured Aquatints by E. Duncan, C. 
senberg. and T. Sutherland, after the Uriginal Pictures by J. W. 
Huggins (Marine Painter to His Majesty King William IV ), including 
Naval Hattle Scenes, early Steamships in the Service of the great 
Steamship Companies, Views on the ‘Thames and on the Hritish Coast, 
Noblemen’s Yachts—a rare Series of Views in Australia, South Africa, 
and other British Colonies, the whele forming a fine pictorial record 
of the British Naval and Mercantile Marine at the commencement of 
the Victorian era ; to which has been added another Collection of fine 
Mezzotint Portraits of Military and Naval Commanders, Subjects, 
Costumes, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Portion of the Library of W. H. LLOYD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, January 30, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. H. LLOYD, Esq., of 
Bambridge Park Gardens, East Twickenham, conse, bake ay Editions 
of the Writings of W. H. Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Surtees, 
‘Thackeray, many in the Original Parts—Works illustrated by Bewick, 
Rowlandson, George Cruikshank, Phiz, &c —White’s Selborne. First 
Edition—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London—Boydell’s River Thames 
—Young'’s Emperors of Turkey—valuable Topog:aphical Works, in- 
cluding Hasted’s Kent, Hutchins’s Dorset, Manning and Bray's Surrey, 
Nash's Worcestershire, London Topography, &c.—Works on Biblio- 
graphy, History, Antiquities, Architecture, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Cata!ogues may be had. 





The Library of the late WILLIAM MATHEWS, Esq., 
President of the Alpine Club, and the Library of the late 
Rev. H, L. NELTHROPP. 


n 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C..on FRIDAY, Javuary 31, and Following Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM MATHEWS, 
Esq, M.A. F.G.S. F.R.G.8 , &c, formerly President of the Alpine Club, 
inclading the Alpine Journal, a Set, and other rare Alpine Books— 
Cooke’s Illustrations of British Fungi—Sowerby'’s Botany—Keichen- 
bach, Icones Flora Germanice, and other Works relating to Botany 
and Natural History—The Quarterly Jourpal of the Geological Society 
of London, a Set-Seemann’s Journal of Botany—the Publications of 
the Paliwwontographical Society, &c.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters—Seven 
Lamps of Architecture and Stones of Venice—Antiquarian and Topo- 
graphical Literature; the LIBRARY of the late Rev. H NEL- 
THROPP, MA. FS A., &c., comprising a Series of Works, English 
and Foreign, on Clocks and Clockmaking—Books on Gems and 
Jewellery—Art Catalogues—Illustrated Books, &c ; other Properties, 
including a Series of Works by the Author of the ‘ Whole Duty of 
Man ’"—Early English Literature— Quarto Plays, &c —Sporting Books— 
First Editions of Contemporary Authors—Works on Military Science, 
London Topography, Bibliography, Voyages, ‘I'ravels, History, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Indian Curios, the Property of a Civil Engineer retired 
Jrom the Indian Service, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, January 22. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 

a very fine COLLECTION of CURIOS of the DISTRICTS of the 

NIZAM’S and other DOMINIONS, comprising Silver—Brasses—Bidar 

Work of the Bahmany Dynasty of Kings who reigned between 1347 and 
1525; also a Collection of Old Burmese Curios from ‘Theebaw's Palace. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings, includ- 
ing the Property of Mis. SHIRLEY, remcved from Long 
Ditton, 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, January 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, comprising Mezzotint Subjects after 
Morland, Ward, J. KR. Smith. Reynolds, Northcote, Lawrence, &c.— 
Fancy Subjects of the English and French Schools— Sporting Sub- 
jects—Views and Portraits suitable for extra illustrating—Water- 
Colour Drawings—and Paintings; including the Property of Mrs. 
SHIRLEY, removed from Long Ditton. 





Musical Instruments and Music. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C. on 
TUESDAY, January 28, and Following Day, at half-past 12 o’clock 
recisely, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage 
ianofortes—Harmoniums—Double-Action Harps by Erard and Erat— 
Modern and Antique Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, 
with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings—American and Zither hanjos— 
Autoharps—Italian Mandolines—Zithers—fine Old Guitars, &c.; also 
Brass and Wood Wind Instruments and Music. 





Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, January 28, and Following Day, at half-past 4 o'clock 
precisely, rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


Library of the late Rev. Dr. E. L, CUTTS, B.A. D.D. 
(by order of the Executor), 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, January 30, and Following Day, and MONDAY. 
February 3, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
the late Rev. Dr. E. L CUTTS, B.A. D.D., comprising Theological, 
Archeological, Historical, Poetical, and General Literature both 
English and Foreign, including Lipscombe’s Buckingham—Strickland's 
Queens of England and Scotland— Wellington's Despatches, 23 vols — 
Cartwright’s Kape of Arundel—Genest’s English Stage—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Works, 10 vols.—Nodier, Voyages dans l’Ancienne France— 
History of the Earldom of Sutherland - Kastell’s New Boke of Purga- 
torye, 1530 Scrope’s Art of Deer Stalking—C. Lamb, Elia, Adventures 
of Ulysses, Album Verses, &c., First Editions—FitzGerald’s Six Dramas 
of Calderon, Euphranor, &« —Landor’s Count Julian, Fra Rupert. &c., 
First Editions— Lloyd’s Works, First Editions—Johnson’s Works, 
12 yols.— Massinger’s Works, by Gifford—Allen’s Masterpieces of 
German Art, 2 vols.—Contes de la Fontaine, Plates by Kisen and 
Fragonard—Demoustier, Lettres 4 Emilie, extra illustrated—Works 
relating to Shakespeare—a remarkable Series of Autograph Letters 
from the Poet Southey, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 








Library of the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, E*q., removed 
Srom Brighton (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, February 12, and Following Days, the FIRST 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, Esq., 
removed from Brighton (by order of the Executors). 


Library of the late C. W. HECKETHORN, Esq., Author of 
‘ Secret Societies of all Ages,’ §c. (by order of the Executriz), 
EsSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

DURING FEBRUARY, the LIBRARY of the late C . HECKE- 
THORN, Esq., removed from South London (by order of the Executrix), 





comprising valuable and interesting Books relating to the Occult 
Sciences, London Topography, Old Maps, an important Collection of 
Views of London and Suburbs, sy ical) ged, and Works in 
General Literature 


. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Sale of High-class Photographic Apparatus, 
On FRIDAY, 2hth inst., at half-past 12 o’clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C., will include in his SALE of PHOTOGRAPHIC 

oe several exceptionally fine Lots on account of a Leading 
mateur :— 

A12by 10 UNIVERSAL STUDIO CAMERA by George Hare of the 
finest make. It has every possible adjustment required by the moat 
critical operator. Guaranteed perfect. 

STUDIO CAMERA STAND by George Hare, in perfect condition. 

12 by 10 improved PURTABLE FIELD CAMERA by George Hare, 
finest workmatship throughout. This Camera awarded First-Class 
Medal at the Paris Exhibition. Guaranteed perfect. 

Very fine PORTABLE STUDIO PLATFORM on heavy castors, 

_ DALLMEYER’S PATENT PORTRAIT LENS No, 44. Guaranteed 
in perfect condition. 

wr ca a WIDE-ANGLE RECTILINEAR LENS. Guaranteed 
perfect. 





And other important lots. 
Catalog on apy 
TUESDA Y, January 28. 
The Natural History and General Library of the late G. R, 
RYDER, Esq., removed from 60, Ennismore Gardens, 


R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
on TUESDAY, January 28, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the above. 
Amongst other important Works will be found :— 
Paxton’s mg, rE of Botany. 16 — 
8 Flo 3 











vols. 
Curtis’s British Entomology, 16 vols. 
Edwards's Kotanical Register, 30 vols. 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 127 vols. 
Hooker's Icones Plantarum, 27 vols. 
Loddidges’s Botanical Cabinet, a Large-Paper Set. 
Sowerby’s English Botany, 12 vols. 
Webb and Berthelot’s Histoire Naturelle des Iles Canaries, 5 vols. 
Parkinson's Paradisi, 1629. 
Hussey’s British Mycology, 2 vols. 
Dodoens’s Herbal, 1578. 
Gerard’s Herbal, 1597. 
Andrew's Engravings of Heaths, 4 vols. 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 6 vols. 
Bilume’s Rumphia and Flura Jarval. 
And many other important Works on Natural History, Memoirs, Extra- 
Illustrated Books, and Works of General Interest. 


Catal on 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books—Original MS. Poem by Mary 
Lamb, in the Handwriting of Charles Lamb. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
MONDAY, January 20, and Two Following Days, at 1 e’clock, valuable 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Gould's Family of Humming 
Birds, 5 vols. morocco exrra—Pergolesi’s Original Designs of Vases, &c. 
—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 12 vols. Large Paper— 
The Studio, 26 vols., 1893-1901—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and 
Works, 11 vols. morocco — Baily’s Sporting Magazine, 74 vols., half- 
calf, 1860-1900—‘Tudor 'Transiati 9 vols , plete Set—R. and E. B. 
Rrowning’s Works, 23 vols. Large Paper—Arber’s English Reprints, 
ll vols. Large Paper— . Note-Books, pers, &c., collected by 
Sir Henry Ellis—Original MS. Poem by Mary Lamb, in the handwriting 
of Charles Lamb—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols.— Dryden's 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols —Crowe’s History of France, 5 vols.—Thiers, 
Histoire du Consulat et la Révolution Frang¢aise, 31 vols.—Elliot’s His- 
tory of India, 8 vols.— Newman’s Works, 27 vols. and other Standard 
Books in General Literature, many in calf and morocco bindings. 


‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 
By order ef the Executors of HUGH FREDERICK 
HORNBY, Esq., deceased, late of Sandown Lodge, Waver- 
tree (whose splendid Collection of tllustrated Books and Books 
connected with the Fine Arts were bequeathed to the City of 
Liverpool), 
ESSRS. BRANCH & LERTE will SELL by 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, the 2ist and 
22nd inst., at 11 o’clock each day, in the HANOVER ROOMS, 60, 
HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, the important and valuable 
RESIDUE of the LIBRARY of BOOKS, consisting of about 3,500 
Volumes, embracing Works on History — Biography — Voyages and 
Travels—Alpine Mountaineering—Natural History—Botany—Ornitho- 
logy — Entomology — Science — Heraldry— Works of the Poets and 
Dr ‘Topography—Histories of Cities, Towns, and Cathedrals, 
&ce. Many of the Books are Large-Paper Copies with Bookplates 
many of them ep! First Editions of famous and rare Works, an 
have been acquired from the principal Collections disposed of during 
the last forty years. The whole of the Volumes are in fine condition, 
many being in artistic and choice Bindings by Craftsmen of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Catalogues may be had on application to the Avcrionegrs, or will be 
forwarded on receipt of two postage stamps. 














HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
Buy order of the Executors of HUGH FREDERICK 
HORNBY, Esq.,d ad, late A Sand Lodge, Wavertree 
(the Donor of the Hornby Collection of EKngravings and 
Fine-Art Books to the City of Liverpool). 
The CABINET COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
OIL PAINTINGS, PROOF ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS, &c., 
that have formed the House Decoration at Sandown Lodge ; also 
fine old Violins—Marble Bust of the Young Augustus, &c.—To be 
SOLD by AUCTION by 

ESSRS, BRANCH & LEETE on THURSDAY 

and FRIDAY, the 23rd and 24th inst., at ha!f-past 1 o’clock eacb 

day, inthe HANOVER GALLERY, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
The DRAWINGS embrace beautiful Examples of Birket Foster, 
P. de Wint. John Constable, R.A., Sam. Prout, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Copley Fielding, T. Hearne, '. Rowlandson, &c. . 
‘he PAINTINGS include Works by R. Redgrave, John Brett, B. W. 
Leader, T Sidney Cooper. R. Tonge, I Isabey, and others. 

The ENG®AVINGS, &c Several choice Impressions of Sam. 
Cousins’s most renowned Mezzotints ater Sir T. Lawrenee, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Sir E Landseer—W. Dickinson after Sir J, Reynolds— 
“The Vesper Bell’ by A. H. Haig—rare Etchings by Albrecht Diirer— 
brilliant Landseer Plates &c. 

OLD VIOLINS by David Teechler, 1714-an Amati Model, Early 
Fighteenth-Century make—a Sebastian Klotz, 1659—fine old full- 
sized Viola of early make—Bows, &c. 

Catalogues may be had on application to the AUCTIONEERS, Or will be 











May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 


sent by post on receipt of two stamps. 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that thev will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Kooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On WEDNESDAY, January 22, EARLY ENG- 
LISH ENGRAVINGS. 
On FRIDAY, January 24, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
On SATURDAY, January 25, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of RUPERT ADAMS, Esq., deceased, and 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 








EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 399. JANUARY, 1902. §8vo, price 6s. 
LOCAL TAXATION. 
LORD WANTAGE, V.C. 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
MARTIAL LAW. 
BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES. 
PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 
MADAME D’'EPINAY and HER CIRCLE. 
VOYAGE of the ‘VALDIVIA.’ 
. LADY LOUISA STUART. 
MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
. The EMPIRE and the KINGDOM. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 65. JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price ds. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, MA. Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and Lecturer in Dip!omatic in the University of Oxford. 
1, Articles. Contents. 
The LATER RULERS of ——* or LAGASH. By Sir 
E. Part I. 
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Henry H. Howortb, K.C.1. 

A LAUREATE of CAESAR BORGIA. By R Garnett, C.B. LL.D. 

RICHELIEU and his POLICY: a Contemporary Dialogue. By 
Thos. Hodgkin, D.C.L 

GEORGE I. in HIS RELATIONS with SWEDEN. 
Chance. 

Notes and Documents —The Hidation of Northamptonshire in 1086. 
By F. Baring.—The Annals of Lewes Priory. By Prof. Lieber- 
mann. LL.D.—The ‘Communitas Racheleriae Angliae.’ Ry Prof. 
‘tout.—The Earliest Life of Milton. By the Key. Prof. Edward 
8S. Parsons.—A British Agent at Tilsit. By Oscar Browning — 
‘The Composition and Organisation of the british Forces in the 
Peninsula, 1808-1814. By C, ‘ft. Atkinson. 

Reviews of Books. 

Nolices of Periodical Publications. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


By J. F. 


to 
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NEW SERIES. No. 4l. JANUARY, 1902. 


M A Quarterly Review of Psychology p.4 Philosophy. - 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 
With the Co-operation of Dr. E. Caird, Prof. Ward, Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison, Prof. E. B. ‘Titchener, 
and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 


Contents. 

ON ACTIVE ATTENTION. F. H. Bradley. 

The LATER ONTOLOGY of PLATO. A. W. Benn. 

The HEGELIAN POINT of VIEW. J.S. Mackenzie. 

CHOICE and NATURE. Edgar A. Singer, Jun. 

CRITICAL NOTICES.—A. T. Ormond, Foundations of Knowledge. 
D. G. Ritchie —J. Rergmann, Hauptpunkte der Philosophi 
H. W. Blunt.—G. Simmel, Die Philosophie des Geldes. G. Unwin. 
—P. Houtroux, L’Imagination et les Mathématique selon Des- 
cartes. B. Russell. 

NEW BOOKS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

NOTES. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


[HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. WATKINSON. 
Royal Svo, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 8s., post free. 
NEW SERIES, No. 13, for JANUARY. 
Contents. 

1. The Article ‘Jesus’ in the Three Encyclopxdias. Ry James 
Stalker, D.D. II. Biological Facts of Inheritance By J. Arthur 
Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen 
University. IIIf. The Transformation of Burma. By Ernest G. 
Harmer, IV. Alfred the Great. By Prof. W. E. Collins, M.A V. The 
Oxford Peshito By J Rendel Harris. VI. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By Robert M‘teod. VII The BKiographers of Wesley. By ‘thomas 
M‘Cullagh. VIII. The World of Books 

London: Charles H. Kelly, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 
which commences December, 1901) is recognized as the best and 
most valuable Monthly Magazine by all Classes of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty. Directors ef Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad Illustrated Articles by competent 
Writers are constantly running, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
vand priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of choice Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included Subscription only 2s. 6d. per annum, post 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piccadilly, London. 


TUDENTS’ DESIGNS at the INSTITUTE of 
\D ARCHITECTS; New Church of Greyfriars, Aberdeen; New 
Town Hall for Walton-on-Thames (Selected Design); The Palazzo 
Bevilacqua, Verona ;Measured Drawings); The Pollution of Rivers, 
from a Mill-Owner’s Point of View (Surveyors’ Institution), &e —See 
the BUILDER of January 18 (4d., by post 43d.). Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 


AEDEKER’S EGYPT. Handbook for Travellers. 
With Maps, Plans, and Vignettes. Fifth Edition. 15s. post free. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho Square. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. 
\( ESHUB CHUNDER SEN’s LECTURES in 
INDIA. 


Contents :—Jesus Christ : Europe and Asia— Great Men—Regenerating 
Faith—The Future Church—Inspiration—Behold the Light of Heaven 
in India—Our Faith and Our Experiences—Philosophy and Madness in 
Religion—Am I an Inspired Prophet ?—India Asks: Who is Christ?— 
-God-Vision in the Nineteenth Century — We Apostles of the New 
Dispensation. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne. 





“4 UNIQUE HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 
BETTESWORTH 
TALKS WITH A SURREY PEASANT. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The following Papers, among others, have reviewed the Book 
Favourably and enthusiastically :— 
DAILY CHRONICLE. DAILY NEWS. 


yTHE BOOK. 


| 
MORNING LEADER. ECHO. 
DAILY GRAPHIC. | SPECTATOR. 
ACADEMY. | 


| LITERATURE. 


PILOT. OBSERVER. 
TO-DAY. | HEARTH and HOME. 
WEEK'S SURVEY. | BOOKSELLER. 
PUBLISHERS’ CIKCULAR. | GARDEN. 

NATURE. LADY. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
IRISH TIMES. SHEFFIELD DAILY TELE- 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER. | GRAPH. 
WES. ERN MORNING NEWS. | MANCHESTER CITY NEWS. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
Lamley & Co. 1, Exhibition Road, 8. W. 


LIVERPOOL POST. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE 
NOLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON, 
With PHOTOGRAYVURE PORTRAIT. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Here is true gold of poetry—the ‘authentic airs’ of Parnassus. 
The chief, the dominant, characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry is 
felicity—and felicity not merely of word and phrase, but of thought. 
He is not only happy in language, but in the ideas which he presents 
and interprets.” —Spectator. 

“ There are things ia this collected volume of his poems that stir the 
brain and often the sense as well; poems of nature that breathe the 
very spring; odes to England that inflame the blood. One need not 
dwell upon the beauties of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ a poem which for 
quiet dignity and rhythm may rank beside Gray's ‘ Elegy’ as a classic, 
or upon the ‘ Hymn to the Sea,’ with its fine elegiac metre, a triumph 
of word-painting '’— Pall Mall Gazeite. 

«The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes, its epigram- 
matic felicity in others, its mastery in all of the science of this highest 
of the high arts, will make the volume a model for the craftsman and 
an abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, must still be called 
the acquired taste for fine things finely sald.”—Daily News. 

John Lane, Pub'isher, London and New York. 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a eager 4 giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. 
HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


A FURY in WHITE VELVET. By 


HERBERT COMPTON. Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham,’ &c Crown 8vo, price ls. net. 
«One of the best shillingsworths we have of late come across....It 
is readable, well wiitten, and exciting from start to finish.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. By Sidney 


DARK. With 20 Full-Page Lllustrations. Price 1s. 


TATTY: a Study of a Young Girl. 


By PETER FRASER. Price 6s. 
“The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 
Atheneun, 











“A well-written novel.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 


Price 63 
« Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close "— Punch. 
‘*An unusually able volume....A creepy, clever volume.’’ 


Vanity Fair. 
DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. 


Pri s. 
‘(A remarkable novel.’’— Saturday Review 
“A daring idea is weil carried out....1he book is more than 
readable.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Asa literary work it is one of great daring and equal excellence.”’ 
Western Morning News. 
“Shows remarkable promise and power.”’—TIrish Times. 


“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch 


MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
“A very readable book ”—County Gentleman. 
“These stories will be widely read.”"—Free Lance. 


The WOMAN of ORCHIDS. 


MARTIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 





«The characters are skilfally drawn.” —Bristol Daily Mercury. 
“‘Mr. Marvin Dana is a very clever writer, and his story is well con- 
ceived and worked out.” —Aberdeen Daiy Journal. 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By 
E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 

“Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

$ e author is to be congratulated on this handful of idyls of true 
love.” —Glasgow Herald. 

London: 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 
8, Agar Street, W.C.; and all Booksellers, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr, HEINEMANN begs to announce the Publica- 
tion of a New Geographical Series, entitled 


THE REGIONS OF THE 
WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical 
Environment of the Nations. Edited by H. J. MAC- 
KINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church; Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Read- 
ing College. With Maps by J. G. Bartholomew. Price 42, 4s. 
the Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. éd. each. 


VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH 
SEAS. 


By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
A Complete List of the Series on application. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 


CARDINAL DE BERNIS. With an Introduction by 
SAINTE-BFEUVK. With Portraits. 2 vols. 27. 2s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and 
other Love Lyrics from India. Selected and Arranged 
by LAURENCE HOPH. 1 vol. is. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This poet is one of the happy few who 
have created literature out of our occupation of India. Since Sir 
Alfred Lyall gave us such poems as ‘Siva,’ no one has so truly inter- 
preted the Indian mind. Apart from their Indian themes and setting, 
the verses remain in most instances true poems in themselves.” 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. With 11 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page 
Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Draw- 
ings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


BOOKMAN.—“ A volume which can be confidently recommended 
both to the travelled and the stay-at-home sections of the community.” 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
4l. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 
separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


VOL. III. IS NOW READY. 


MAUPRAT. By George Sand. With 
an Introduction by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. With 
3 Coloured Piates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photo- 
gravure, and Portrait. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 


* A First English Edition of 100,000 Copies of THE 
ETERNAL CITY was published on August 21st. 
This is now exhausted, and a SECOND EDITION will 
be READY SHORTLY. 


BY THK SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CHRISTIAN. | THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
“©, K. 8.” in the SPHERE.—*‘ The most enthralling romance of life 


in that pleasant Quebec country. Charlie Steele is a veritable 
creation.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ Mrs. Woods has a good story, and she carries us 
along with a rapid and exciting narrative. She has not been afraid to 
introduce Napoleon, and to make him an extraordinarily lifelike and 

rsuasive figure. If for nothing else, this book should be read for 
its living portrait of Napoleon.” 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of ‘ The Amazing Lady.’ 


ATHEN£ZUM.—“An extraordinary clever performance, and most 
absorbing ‘The characterization is excellent, the dialogue natural and 
alive, the emotion poignant and real.” 


NEW VOLUMES of “THE DOLLAR 
LIBRARY.”—4s. each, 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. - 
By T. NELSON PAGE. 

ATHEN.ZUM.—* The publisher is to be congratulated on a notable 
addition to the series. Mr. Page writes of the picturesque Southern 
land not alone as one who knows, but as one who is affectionately 
familiar with it. These stories merit higher praise. They are full of 
kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring incident. 


THE BELEAGURED FOREST. 


By KLIA W. PEATTIE. 
WORLD.—“ His feeling for nature is that of a poet, and he expresses 


it always happily, and sometimes with singular felicity. 





London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
JANE AUSTEN. Her Homes and 


her Friends. By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous 

Black-and-White Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill. To- 
ether with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, &c. 
emy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


The WESSEX of THOMAS HARDY. 
By Prof. BERTRAM _WINDLE. With nearly 100 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. 
net. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a His- 
tory of the Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 
1649-85. By ALLAN FEA. With 14 Photogravure 
Portraits, a Folding Plan of the Battle of Sedgmoor, 
and upwards of 100 Black-and- White Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THOMAS WOLSEY, Legate and 
Reformer. By ETHELRED L. TAUNTON, Author 
of ‘The History of the Jesuits in England,’ &c. Con- 
taining 21 Full-Page Lithographs by T. R. Way. Demy 
8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES in 
and NEAR LONDON. 24 Full-Page Lithographs by 
T. R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

. Fhis Edition is limited to 400 Copies, 365 of which are 

or Sale. 

Uniform with ‘The ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS of 
OLD RICHMOND.’ 


FROM the HEART of the ROSE: 
Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things 
Frivolous. By HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. CALDWELL 
CROFVON). With a Cover Design by Edmund H, 
New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The BOOK of OLD - FASHIONED 
FLOWERS. By HARRY ROBERTS, Author of ‘The 
Chronicle of a Cornish Garden.’ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Being Vol. IV. “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening.” 


























NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 


BORNE. Edited byGRANT ALLEN. With nearly 200 
Illustrations by Edmund H. New, and Photogravure 
Crown 8vo, 


Portraits of White’s Correspondents. 


5s. net. 


POETS of the YOUNGER GENE- 


RATION. By WILLIAM ARCHER. With 33 Full- 
Page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts by Robert 
Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


LATER POEMS. By Alice Meynell. 


Author of ‘The Colour of Life,’ ‘The Spirit of Place,’ 
&e. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











THIRD THOUSAND. 


The USURPER. By W. J. Locke, 


Author of ‘Derelicts,’ ‘Idols,’ ‘The White Dove,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Arresting.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“ Wholesome, vigorous, and intelligent fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“A straightforward, well-told story.””—Academy. 
**A fine piece of work.” —Glasgow Herald. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


The JUST and the UNJUST. By 


RICHARD BAGOT, Author of ‘A Roman Mystery ‘and 
‘Casting of Nets.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**An excellent novel.”—Morning Post. 
“*The book is well worth reading.’”’—Onlooker, 
** The book is well written.’’—Ztverpool Post. 
**A thoughtful and well-considered piece of work.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The WORLD’S DELIGHT. By Mary 
J.H.SKRINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**For the student and lover of children the book is full of 
revelation and delight, for it is written with humour and 
sympathy.”—Glasgow Herald, 








ANNOUNCEMENT. READY FEBRUARY 11. 


ULYSSES: a Drama in Three Acts 
and a Prologue. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Uniform 
ge — and Francesca,’ ‘ Herod,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 

s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, 
Publisher, London and New York. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 








THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various Writers. 


Edited by H. MONTAGUE MURRAY, M.D. F.R.C.P., Joint Lecturer on Medicine, Charing Cross Medical School, 
and Physician to Out-Patients, Charing Cross Hospital ; assisted by JOHN HAROLD, M.B. B.Ch. B.A.O., Physician 
to St. John’s and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, &c.; and W. CECIL BOSANQUET, M.A. M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to 


Out-Patients, Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea, &c. 
With 21 Plates (14 in Colour) and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 21s. net, buckram ; or 30s. net, balf-morocco, 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE OPHIR. 
WITH the ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the Recent Tour of 


the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech 
delivered at the Guildhall, December 5, 1901. By E. F. KNIGHT, Special Correspondent of the Morning Post accom- 
panying the Royal Tour; Author of ‘Where Three Empires Meet,’ &c. Published under the auspices of the Victoria 


League. With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ds. net. [On January 22, 


TWO WINTERS in NORWAY: being an Account of Two 


Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. By A. EDMUND 
SPENDER, B.A.Oxon. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Richard Copley Christie, M.A.Oxon. 


Hon. LU.D.Vict., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester; Autbor of ‘Etienne Dolet: the Martyr of the 
Renaissance,’ &c. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. A. SHAW, Litt.D. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 


12s, net. 


CAROLINE the ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen-Consort of George II. 


and sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and Times. By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘The 
Love of an Uncrowned Queen.’ With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 42 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 86s. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of the Roman 


Oecupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A. F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 


2Maps. 8vo, l6s. net. 


TRACES of the ELDER FAITHS of IRELAND ‘2 Folklore 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. By W. G. WOOD-MARTIN, M.R.1.A., Author of ‘ Pagan 


Ireland,’ &c. With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


STUDIES in IRISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of 


the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. §8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on MINE SURVEYING. By 


ARNOLD LUPTON, Mining Engineer, Certificated Colliery Manager, Surveyor, Member of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers, Author of ‘Mining: an Elementary Treatise on the Getting of Minerals.’ With 209 Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. net. [/n a few days. 


LAMARCK, the FOUNDER of EVOLUTION: his Life and 


Work, with Translations of his Writings on Organic Evolution. ‘By ALPHEUS S. PACKARD, M.D. LL.D., Professor 
of Zoology and Geology in Brown University, U.S. With 12 Portraits and other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 


9s. net. 


ENGLAND and the HOLY SEE: an Essay towards Reunion. 


By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of the CLERGY. By the Rev. Arthur 


W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF TH# SILVER LIBRARY. 
PARSON KELLY: an Historical Story. By A. E. W. Mason and 


ANDREW LANG. New and Cheaper Impression. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Jn a few days, 


NEW NOVELS. 
LUKE DELMEGE. By P. A. Sheehan, Author of ‘My New 


Curate.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A very long and a very full novel. 
The best things—and very good indeed these best things are—are the scenes of Irish life...... 


taining, and stimulating in every page.” —Spectator. 


“AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER.”—Daily Faupress. 


The GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Australian Life. By Edward 


DYSON. With 8 Illustrations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This story is as emphatically appetizing and wholesome meat for young palates as ‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘ Huck Finn’; 
and older people, too, will not hesitate to place it beside those boyish classics on their shelves. Mr. Dyson’s local colour is 
as genuine and accurate as his characters are lifelike, his incidents natural, and his plot entertaining.’ —Atheneum, 





But its matter is so excellent and so varied that one does not wish it shorter...... 
Vividly interesting, enter- 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 





BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS, 

General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 
Cesar.—Gallic War. I.-III. 


HARDWICH, M.A., Rugby. 1s. 6d. 


Cesar.—Gallic War, IV.,V. By Sr. J. B. 


WYNNE-WI et M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocab., 1s. 6d. 


Vocab. separately, 
Cesar.— Gallic War. VI, VII. By 


C.A. A. DU PONTET, M.A., Harrow. 1s. 60 
Virgil. —Georgic I, By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., 


Westminster. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil —Georgic IV. ByJ.Sarceaunt, M.A, 
1s. 6d. 
Virgil—Aineid. V., VI. 


WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes. I., II, By J. Sarceaunr, 


M.A. Is. 6d. 
Cicero.—_In Catilinam. I.-IV. By H. W. 


AUDEN, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Ovid.—Metamorphoses (Selections). By 
J. H. VINCE, M.A., Fradfield. 1s. 6d. 
I,-III. By 


Demosthenes.—Olynthiacs. 
H. SHARPLEY. M.A., Hereford. 1s. 6d. 
Homer.—Odyssey. VI. By E. E. SiKzs, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon. — Anabasis. I, II. By A. 
JAGGER, B.A., Hymers College, Hull. 1s. Gd. 
IN THE PRESS. 
Livy.—XXVIII. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., 
and A, SOUTER, M.A. 


Sallust. — Jugurtha, 


M.A., Westminster. 


Arrian.—Anabasis. I, II, By H. W. AupDEn, 


By J. M. 


By Sr. J. B. 


By J. F. SMEDLEY, 


BLACKWOODS ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. a LOBBAN, M.A., formerly a in English 
the University of Aberdeen. 


Macaulay.—Life of Johnson. By D. NicHou 
SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Goldsmith—Traveller, Deserted Village, 
and other Poems. By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A, 1s. 6d. 

Scott.—Lady of the Lake. By W. E. W. 


COLLINS, M.A. Ils. 6d. 
Scott.—Marmion. 


By ALEX, MACKIE, M.A, 
Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I.-IV. 
By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Cowper.—The Task, and ‘Minor Poems. 


By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 


Johnson.—Lives of Milton and Addison, 
By Prof. J. W. DUFF, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Carlyle.Essay on Burns, By J. Downig, 


Pope.—Essay on Criticism, Rape of the 
LOCK, and other Poems. By G. SOUTAR, M.A. Litt. D. 2s. 6d. 


Hazlitt. Essays on Poetry. By D. NicHoL 
SMITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. By 


A. D. INNES, MA. 
Lamb.—Select Essays. By AcNnes WILSson. 
2s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 





ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Blackwoods’ Literature Readers. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. F.C.P., Rector U.F. Church 
Training College, Glasgow eee I. 1ls.; BOOK IL. ls. 4d.; 
BOOK IIL. 1s. 6d.; BOOK IV. 


ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service 
jt Rigg By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. In 
Ss. ad. C&C. 


The Universal Writing Books. No. 1, 


No, 2. 2d. each. 


The Teacher’s Guide to Writing. By | 


JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A. 





] 

Blackwoods’ School Shakespeare. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Each Play complete, with 
Introduction, Notes, —_ Glossary. In haar 8vo Volumes, stiff 
paper covers, ls ; clot! , ls. 6d. The MERCHANT of VENICE 
Ready —KICHARD 1 Ready. Totus CAESAR. Ready.— 
The TEMPEST. Ready.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Ready.—HENRY Y. 
Ready.—MACBETH. In the press.—*,* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
History of English Literature. By J. 


LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 3s. 


Outlines of English Literature. By the 
AME AUTHO. 


English Views for Junior Classes. By 
the SAME AUTHOR. Part I. CHAUCER to COLERIDGE. 
Part Il. NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. ls. 6d. net each. 


English Prose for Junior and Senior 
CLASSES. By theSAME AUTHOR. Part I. MALORY to JOHN- 
SUN. Part II. NINETEENTH CENTURY WRITERS. 2s. 6d. each. 


English Drama. Bythe Same AvTHOR. 2s. 6d. 
The George Eliot Reader. By Erizasetu 
LEE. With Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 
7s. 6d. ; School Edition, 1 


100 Stories for Composition. In Alterna- 


tive Versions. 


Elementary py eee and Composi- 
Things of Every Day. A Popular Science 


Reader. Illustrated. 2s. 


The School Anthology of English Verse. 


By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. (In the press. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. AupDEn, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AupEn, M.A. 
*,* KEY, 5s. net. 

By K. P. WILsox, M.A, 
KEY, 5s. net. 


By Ww. LOBBAN, 


Lower Latin Prose. 
Lower Latin Unseens. 
First Latin, Sentences and Prose. By 


. WILSO: 


Tales of peeniinis Thessaly. By J. W. E. 
PEARCE, M.A. 1s. 


Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. AupEy, 

Higher “Greek Prose. By H. W. AUDEN, 
23 *,* KEY, 5s. net. 

cum ween Phrase Book. By H. W: 


AUDEN, M.A. Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 


Greek Test Papers. 


Litt.D. LL.D. 
Lower Greek Prose. 
2s. 6d. 


By JAMES Morr, 
* KEY, 5s. net. 
By K. P. WI1son, M.A, 
*,* KEY, Ss. net. 
Greek Accidence. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, 
A. 8. e 
Lower Greek Unseens. By W. Lopzpan. 


(In the press. 


_ MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Historical Reader of Early French. By 
Prof. H. A. STRONG and L. D. BARNETT, M.A. Litt.D. 3s. 


All French Verbs in Twelve Hours 
(except Defective Verbs). By A. J. WYAT" 


French Test Papers. For Civil Service and 
University Students. By EMILE B. LE FRANQOIS. 2s. 


The Tutorial Handbook of French 


COMPOSITION, By ALFRED MERCIER, L.-?s-L. 


The Children’s Guide. to, _the French 


NGUAGE. By ANNIE G. FERRIE: 


Fiegventes German Cteennaiiion, and 
First Introduction to German Philology. By LOUIS LUBOVIUS, 
Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Also in Two, PRE COMPOSITION, 2s. 6d. ; 
PHILOLOGY, 1s. 6d. * KEY to Composition, 5s. net. 


Lower | Grade German. By the SAME 
2s. 6d 


A Compendious German Reader. By 
G. B. BEAK, M.A. 2s. 6d 


A History of German Literature. By 
J. G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. (Immediately. 


A Spanish Grammar. By W.A.KESSEN. 33, 6d. 
Arithmetic. By A. V. Lornian, M.A. B.Sc. 


With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Modern Geometry of the Point, 


STRAIGHT LINE, and CIRCLE, An Elementary Treatise. By 
J. A. THIRD, M.A. 3s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





CHATTO &WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL: a 
Fantasiaon Modern Themes. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘ Fame and Fiction,’ &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN: a 


Romance of the Restoration. By HARRY LINDSAY, 
Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ &c. 





On JANUARY 23, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A BLOW OVER the HEART. By 
a joint-Author of ‘The Vision 





On JANUARY 30, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HIS MASTERPIECE. By Emile Zola. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VIZETELLY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie 
MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat.’ 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE. A New Hdition, set in hand- 
some type, and illustrated by 16 Photogravure and 84 
Half-Tone Illustrations by Marr. B. HEWERDINE. Small 
4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MAR- 
RIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘ How 
to be Happy though Married.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each 
volume. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, 
POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine thin paper. Pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s 

net each. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES READE. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 
CHARLES READE. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt CAINE. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas 
HARDY. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 
By Ropert Lovis STEVENSON. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. L. = ENSON. 


Shortly. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RicHarp 
JEFFERIES, 


[ Shortly. 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs. 

PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By EpmunD MITCHELL. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. 

DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By 
McD. Bopk1n, K.C. 

VINCENT TRILL, OF THE DETECTIVE 
SERVICE. By Dick Donovan. 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 

sT. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By 
WALTER BESANT. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer 
HARTE. 

THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ovipa. 

THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus 
HUME. 

IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims. 

JOAN, THE CURATE. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 

Contents for FEBRUARY :—A CASE of CONSCIENCE. 
By sea Sylvester. —SHAKESPEARE as HISTORY. 
By E.S Bates.—The MARRIAGES of MADAME JACQUE- 
LINE. By F. Bayford Harrison.—The SAMOYEDES. By 
Ernest Ward Lowry, F.R.G.S.—SCENT in DOGS. By J.G. 
McPherson, F.R.S.E.—The SCOT ABROAD. By W. C. 
Mackenzie HOW SHE LEARNT HER LESSON. By 
Luttrell Seabright.—ON SENLAC HILL By John — 

—SOME BoZZYANA. By Percy Fitzgerald, M A -SPRING 
in the MARSHES. By K. M. Rutherford.—MARY SSUEEN 
of SCOUTS. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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NEW BOOKS. : NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1902. 


THE LANGUAGE AND METRE 


OF CHAUCER. 


Set forth by BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 
SECOND EDITION Revised by FRIED- 
RICH KLUGE, Translated by M. BEN- 
TINCK SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 
A COMPANION TO 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


By ELIZABETH R. CHAPMAN, Globe 8vo, 
2s. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 
Biography. By H. E.SCUDDER. In 2 vols. 


ACADEM Y.—“ Good, well arranged, and sympathetic, 
and free from any exaggerated partiality. And if it errs at 
all, it errs on the commendable side of avoiding tedious 
expansion, the prolix elaboration of minutiz which mars so 
many modern biographies.” 


The MAKING of an AMERICAN. 
By JACOB A. RIIS. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZ ETTE.—“ Mr. Jacob A. Riis tells the 
entrancing story of his life......Delightful book.” 


MIND in EVOLUTION. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of C.C.C., Oxford ; formerly Fellow of Merton 
College. 8vo, 10s. net. 











NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By John 
FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By HENRY SIDGWICK, Author 
of ‘The Methods of Ethics.’ Third Edition. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


Seventy-first Year of Publication. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s, 6d. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 


NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 

READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s. 6d, net. 


THE TRANSPORT OF 
HORSES BY SEA. 


A Guide to their Management. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,’ 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 














ITALIAN SCULPTURE of the 
RENAISSANCE. By L. J. FREEMAN, M.A. 
With 42 Full-Page Plates, 8vo, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE in TALE and 
VERSE. By LOIS GROSVENOR HUFFORD. 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Biological Series.—New Volume. 


REGENERATION. By Thomas 


HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, 
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Caroline the Illustrious. By W. H. Wilkins. 
2 vols. With Illustrations. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Havine, in ‘The Love of an Uncrowned 

Queen,’ told the painful story of King 

George II.’s mother, Mr. Wilkins now 

follows it with ‘‘a study of the life and 

time’’ of the same monarch’s wife. The 
second work deals with matters of more 
general interest to English readers than 
were the contents of the first, but its his- 
torical value is smaller. Though the author 
has obtained from Anspach, Berlin, and 

Hanover some fresh information about 

Queen Caroline’s early life, and has also 

had access to helpful manuscripts in the 

Record Office and the British Museun, his 

chief material is drawn from the letters and 

memoirs of Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and Lady 

Cowper, and from other books well known 

and easily accessible to any who have not 

been made sufficiently acquainted with their 
gossip by earlier “students” than Mr. 

Wilkins, Mr. Wilkins for the most part 

ignores the labours of those who have 

trodden the same ground before him, but 
he is careful to point out two trivial blunders 
made by Thackeray. Yet the second of 

Thackeray’s lectures on ‘ The Four Georges,’ 

which is short and scrappy and makes no 

pretence to be sedate history, is more instruc- 
tive, and more accurate in its broad outlines, 
than the bulk of the two volumes before us. 

Mr. Wilkins is very readable, however, in 

spite of his slipshod writing and redund- 

ance of details; and the two-and-forty illus- 
trations, most of them portraits, add much 
to the interest of his book. 

It is from a funeral sermon by the king’s 
chaplain, Dr. Crowe, praising the late 
queen as one “whom future generations 
will know as Caroline the Illustrious,” that 
Mr. Wilkins has taken the title of his book, 
and, though he has done all that indis- 





criminate praise of his own can do to find 
warrant for it, he can scarcely be considered 
successful. The conclusion to be drawn from 
his ponderous review of Caroline’s “ life 
and time” is substantially that arrived at 
by other and more matter-of-fact historians: 
that she was a clever woman, who turned to 
the best account, in her adopted country’s 
interests as well as in her own, the use 
made of her by Sir Robert Walpole in 
more or less managing her pig-headed 
and coarse-mannered husband. She 
inherited some of the qualities of her 
very able grandmother, the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, and profited greatly 
from the influence of her aunt and 
guardian, the CElectress Sophia Char- 
lotte of Brandenburg, whose husband 
became the first King of Prussia in 1701. 
Caroline was then eighteen, and had had 
a somewhat troubled youth, as_ her 
father, the Margrave of Anspach, had 
died when she was three, and her 
mother, who died in 1696, had made 
an unhappy second marriage. At Berlin 
Caroline saw much of her grandmother’s 
and aunt’s courtly mentor Leibnitz, and, with 
all the culture in other ways there attainable 
by persons of her rank, acquired the fond- 
ness for playing with metaphysical and 
theological questions which afterwards had 
marked results in her patronage of the 
English Latitudinarians. There was some 
talk of her being married to her cousin, 
Frederick William of Prussia, and more 
serious plans were made for marrying her 
to the Archduke Charles of Austria, who, 
attracted by “the fame of her beauty and 
high qualities,” appears to have been really 
anxious for the match. But on religious 
grounds she objected to become a Catholic, 
and there was political strengthening of 
her scruples in the fact that through her 
grandmother, who liked to think of herself 
as Princess of Wales, and always hoped to 
be Queen of England, she had a chance of 
succession to the British Crown, provided 
she remained true to the Protestant faith. 
There was fitness, therefore, in her ultimate 
acceptance of the hand of her other cousin, 
George Augustus of Hanover, to whom in 
1705 she was wedded, in very prosaic 
fashion, after a wooing which, in Mr. 
Wilkins’s narrative, is romantic and 
comic enough to he the theme of opéra 
bouffé. Her nine years’ experiences as 
Electoral Princess of Hanover thoroughly 
schooled her for her thirteen years’ expe- 
riences as Princess of Wales and her ten 
years’ successes, such as they were, as Queen 
of England. As Mr. Wilkins puts it :— 


‘* Within the first few years of her marriage 
Caroline found that she had need of all her 
philosophy, natural or acquired, whether de- 
rived from Leibniz or inherent in herself, to 
accommodate herself to the whims and humours 
of her fantastic little husband. She quickly 
discovered the faults and foibles of his cha- 
racter, she was soon made aware of his mean- 
ness, his shallowness and his petty vanity, of his 
absurd love of boasting, his fitful and choleric 
temper, and his incontinence. George Augustus 
had inherited the bad qualities of both his 
parents, and the good qualities of neither, for 
he had not his father’s straightforwardness, nor 
his mother’s generous impulses. He was a con- 


temptible character, but his wife never mani- 
fested any contempt for him ; her conduct indeed 
was a model of all that a wife’s should be—from 











the man’s point of view. The little prince 
would rail at her, contradict her, snub her, 
dash his wig on the ground, strut up and down 
the room, red and angry, shouting at the top of 
his voice, but, unlike her mother-in-law, Sophie 
Dorothea, Caroline never answered her husband ; 
she was always submissive, always dutiful, 
always patient Griselda. The result justified 
her wisdom. George Augustus became genuinely 
attached to his wife, and she preserve’ his 
affection and kept her influence over him.” 

Whether George II. was really a more 
contemptible character than George I. is 
@ question not easy to decide. He certainly 
won more contempt in England, as forty- 
six years of his life were passed in it 
instead of the portions of the thirteen 
which were all that his father spent away 
from the grosser and more congenial 
coarseness of the Hanoverian Court. But 
there would seem to have been more 
brutality, if not more meanness, in George 
I. than in George II. He, at any rate, 
did not keep his wife in prison for thirty- 
two years on suspicion of retaliating for his 
licentiousness by similar conduct; and it 
can hardly have been altogether owing to 
Caroline’s tolerance in this respect, and 
worldly wisdom on all matters, that during 
her lifetime George II. kept within the 
expansive bounds of public decency, and 
that up to the last she not only retained, 
but responded to the marital affection with 
which Mr. Wilkins credits him. 

Those who take pleasure in the tittle- 
tattle of the Court during the reigns of the 
early Georges, especially in its dissolute 
aspects, will find plenty to amuse them in 
the anecdotes—a few of them witty and 
not too trite—which Mr. Wilkins has in- 
dustriously collected. He is profuse, too, 
in his recounting of political as well as of 
social affairs, although as regards these 
graver concerns he is neither an original 
nor a wholly safe guide. Were it worth 
while, we could make many complaints 
against his statements as to Walpole’s 
policy, and yet more as to the secret or public 
opposition offered to it by Bolingbroke and 
others. That Caroline and Walpole were 
partners in a skilfully devised and skilfully 
maintained scheme for humouring and con- 
trolling both George II. and those of his 
subjects who had any share, direct or 
indirect, in the management of public affairs 
is clear; but it is also clear that Walpole’s 
lead in the partnership was much more 
complete than one would gather from these 
pages. He only allowed himself to be 
Caroline’s tool, or to be so regarded by 
her, in so far as it aided his schemes for 
making a tool of her in hoodwinking the 
king. The process may frequently have 
been as Mr. Wilkins describes it :— 


‘*The Queen and Walpole soon came to an 
understanding, and in the governing of the King 
and the kingdom they worked in accord. The 
Prime Minister discussed fully with her affairs 
of state, and together they planned what should 
be done. When everything was settled between 
them, Caroline undertook to bring the King 
round to their way of thinking. This process 
generally took place in private, but sometimes, 
if the matter were urgent, Caroline and Walpole 
would play into each other’s hands in another 
way. ‘The Prime Minister would have a con- 
ference with the Queen over-night, and the next 
morning, when he was summoned by the King, 
Caroline would, as if by accident, enter the 
royal closet. She would make a deep obeisance 
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and humbly offer to withdraw. The King would 
tell her to stay ; she would take a chair, occupy 
herself with knotting or something of the kind, 
and apparently take no interest in the con- 
versation. The King would ask her opinion. 
‘I understand nothing of politics, your Majesty 
knows all,’ she would modestly answer. De- 
lighted with this tribute to his powers George 
would press for an answer to his question, and 
then the game of hoodwink would begin. From 
certain secret signs agreed upon between her 
and Walpole, the Queen spoke or was silent, 
gave a qualified opinion or expressed herself 
plainly. It was all so well managed that neither 
the King nor other ministers present, if there 
were any, noticed the least thing. Walpole 
played with his hat, fidgeted with his sword, 
took snuff, pulled out his pocket handkerchief or 
plaited his shirt frill: each detail of this dumb 
show had its secret meaning.” 


The often told story of Caroline’s last 
illness and death, to which Mr. Wilkins 
contributes two or three hitherto unpublished 
details, is pathetic, and shows how much 
tenderness—strange as it was that it should 
be so—lasted to the end in the strained and 
artificial relations between her and the king. 
There may have been nothing unusual, under 
the social conditions of her day and station, 
in her retaining Mrs. Howard (afterwards 
the Countess of Suffolk) as her most trusted 
bedchamber woman and confidante. But 
she showed singular readiness to sub- 
ordinate her queenly rights to what 
appeared to her the advantage of the State 
in offering to make a home at Court for 
Madame de Walmoden, whose charms were 
detaining King George in Hanover when 
his presence in London was deemed neces- 
sary; and her amiability was all the more 
remarkable in view of her personal at- 
tachment to her dissolute husband. She 
shortened her life by concealing from him, 
and even from her physicians, a malady 
that she feared might lessen his liking for 
her ; and if the reports of onlookers areto be 
believed, her grief at parting from him was 
as profound as it could have been had he 
been an ideal husband. 

Among such a redundancy of evidence as 
to George IT.’s mental and moral deficiencies, 
it is pleasant to be reminded by Mr. 
Wilkins of his having, at any rate on one 
occasion, shown himself not wholly devoid 
of kindly feeling and common sense :— 

“‘The King cared only for stag-hunting and 
coursing ; he affected to despise fox-hunting, 
though the sport was very popular among his 
subjects. Once, when the Duke of Grafton 
said he was going down to the country to hunt 
the fox, the King told him that: ‘It was a 
pretty occupation for a man of quality, and at 
his age to be spending all his time in tormenting 
a poor fox, that was generally a much better 
beast than any of those that pursued him ; for 
the fox hurts no other animal but for his sub- 
sistence, while those brutes who hurt him did it 
only for the pleasure they took in hurting.’ The 
Duke of Grafton said he did it for his health. 
The King asked him why he could not as well 
walk or ride post for his health ; and added, if 
there was any pleasure in the chase, he was sure 
the Duke of Grafton can know nothing of it ; 
‘for, added his Majesty, ‘ with your great corps 
of twenty stone weight, no horse, I am sure, can 
carry you within hearing, much less within 
sight, of the hounds,’” 











The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick. By 
F. H. Hayward. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tue writer of this book has sought to com- 
bine with an exposition of the leading 
—— contained in the late Prof. 
idgwick’s ‘ Methods of Ethics’ not only a 
résumé of the main attacks which have been 
made upon it by other philosophers, but 
also an independent criticism. It would 
have been better to make the latter 
element more prominent. An exposition 
combined with criticisms from diverse 
points of view is apt to be confusing, 
especially as compared with an exposition 
in which the writer, adopting a clearly 
defined position of his own, reviews the 
work he expounds as seen from that stand- 
point. It is evident, indeed, from Mr. 
Hayward’s work that he has strong lean- 
ings towards altruism and idealism ; yet he 
does not definitely commit himself to, or 
direct his critical exposition from, any 
positive ethical view, unless, perhaps, in 
two chapters which deserve more par- 
ticular notice. But, subject to these 
reservations, he has produced a book which 
will not only be of great value to students 
of ethics, simplifying in many ways the 
study of the most important, but by no 
means easy ‘Methods,’ and indicating the 
main aspects under which it has been 
attacked, but must also be read with 
great interest by those familiar with Sidg- 
wick’s work. 
ter dealing in the first chapter with the 
general characteristics of Sidgwick’s ethical 
philosophy, Mr. Hayward discusses the 
influence on it of the three philosophers 


who, in his view, may be regarded 
as its predecessors: they are Mill, 
Kant, and Butler. He is abundantly 


justified in emphasizing the influence on 
Sidgwick of these thinkers, and his treat- 
ment of the last named is especially good. 
But it may be regretted that he did not 
more carefully consider the place of his 
subject in the long line of English 
moralists; with all these Sidgwick was 
deeply conversant, and by all these his 
line of thought was determined. Mr. Hay- 
ward rightly refers to Sidgwick’s peculiarly 
English mode of philosophizing ; in a sense 
Sidgwick may be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of the strictly English school of 
moralists. 

In the two succeeding chapters Mr. Hay- 
ward gives a clear account of Sidgwick’s 
view of the bearing of the doctrine of 
evolution on ethical thought and of the 
meaning of the free-will problem for ethics. 
He then in chapters v. and vi. adopts a 
more strictly critical attitude in discussing 
the position of egoism in Sidgwick’s ethics 
and the value of the three maxims which 
are so well known to students. These two 
chapters are the most noteworthy in the 
book, and contain much acute and suggestive 
reasoning, even though one may not accept 
their conclusions. Mr. Hayward’s conten- 
tion, put shortly, is that Sidgwick’s system, 
though professing to be, and generally 
regarded as being, utilitarian, is fundament- 
ally egoistic. This appears to be a mis- 


conception, although much may be said in 
its favour, especially on account of the large 
proportion of dialectic contained in the 
Perhaps Sidgwick’s real view 


‘ Methods.’ 





may be thus expressed: each man has an 
egoistic element; he feels the value of his 
own personality as he does not feel the value 
of the personality of others, he lives to 
himself; and this self-love is ‘rational ’’; 
but that is not all: he also feels a duty 
to his neighbours, which he cannot help 
regarding as “rational” also; and these 
two ‘rational ” motives may conflict. Hence 
the “‘ dualism of the practical reason.”’ This 
contradiction has impressed other thinkers. 
Thus Mr. F. H. Bradley, for instance, 
emphasizes the conflict of the principles 
which he calls self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice. Sidgwick has been criticized for 
starting from a purely individualistic stand- 
point and then introducing a social or 
altruistic element inconsistent with his 
premises; but he certainly was concerned 
to emphasize the latter element. His 
system is not egoistic, but a utilitarianism 
qualified by egoism. 

Mr. Hayward further criticizes the three 
maxims in which Sidgwick sought to ex- 
press the “ intuitional’’ basis of his system. 
The maxim of egoism is considered as if 
instead of ‘‘ impartial concern for all parts 
of one’s conscious life” the words were 
‘‘ impartial concern for conscious life’’; and 
Mr. Hayward, in urging that morality is 
impossible, except from a social standpoint, 
seems to forget that Aristotle at least 
developed an individualistic theory of ethics. 
The criticisms on the maxims of benevolence 
and justice seem to be marred by a failure 
duly to appreciate the careful limitations 
which Sidgwick expressed. These maxims 
are undoubtedly abstract, as they must be 
from their very nature; but they are of 
great importance for ethical study. 

In the remaining chapters Mr. Hayward 
discusses Sidgwick’s relation to the idealists, 
his conception of the highest good, and, 
finally, the general result of his views. 
Instead of the detailed comparison or con- 
trast with the work of Green and Bradley, 
a more general and fundamental criticism 
from the “ perfectionist’’ standpoint (with 
which Mr. Hayward seems to have sym- 
pathy) would, perhaps, have been more 
illuminating; and in the final chapters 
justice is scarcely done to the extremely fine 
balance of Sidgwick’s views, a balance 
which has afflicted young students by its 
philosophic hesitancy. 

A careful summary (necessarily, however, 
somewhat jejune) of the powerful criticism 
to which Sidgwick’s work on ethics has been 
subjected, and a thorough list of Sidgwick’s 
works, whether in book form or as contribu- 
tions to journals, and of articles criticizing 
them, complete the work. 








Memorials of William Charles Lake, Dean of 
Durham. Edited by his Widow, Katharine 


Lake. With a Preface by George 
Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury. 
(Arnold.) 


Mazzint was wont to tax historians with 
error in not distinguishing clearly the 
beginnings and the ends of periods. 
The French Revolution, for instance, in 
which Carlyle saw the “ First Parent” of a 
regenerated society, was in truth, he argued, 
the conclusion of an older epoch. The same 
indistinct perspective has beset the history 
of what is called the Oxford Movement in 
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the English Church. It came to an end, 
no doubt, with the Hegira from Littlemore 
in 1845. That it did not begin with New- 
man’s return from Sicily in 1833 its many 
chroniclers have failed to see. Long before 
that summer day when the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ were hatched by Froude and Isaac 
Williams beneath the yews in Trinity 
Garden, the ideas of renewed Catholicity, 
of sacramentalism, of reversion to antiquity, 
were uprising independently in many 
centres. At Cambridge, under the guidance 
of the learned Dr. Mills, they had formidably 
rivalled Simeonism; Bishop Jebb, Alexander 
Knox, Hugh James Rose, were propagating 
them outside the universities. In Oxford 
the powerful Noetic school had brought to 
the front that conception of the Church as 
a divinely endowed and organized body 
which Newman’s adherents are apt to 
claim as the discovery of their great 
triumvirate. A momentous difference 
indeed there was: the Church of 
Whately and of Arnold was before all 
things national; the Church of Newman 
was before all things sacerdotal ; his doctrine 
of Apostolical succession, which Arnold 
denounced as ‘‘little less than positive 
blasphemy,” and by which Stanley, hearing 
it for the first time when an undergraduate 
from the lips of Roundell Palmer, ‘‘ was 
for a moment thunderstruck,” converted the 
clergy into a caste apart, and promised 
inevitably, though not immediately, to 
denationalize the Church. Newman’s idea 
prevailed, for he was on the spot, and 
Arnold, who alone could have opposed him 
with personality, piety, intellectual ability, 
as remarkable as his own, was absent, and 
occupied with work other than polemical. 
It was by Newman’s monocratic energy, 
and on his own exclusive lines, that the 
theory of a Church was forced on the 
popular mind; but he neither invented nor 
revived it; its history, like that of the 
French Revolution, has yet to be written 
from the beginning. 

Meanwhile, the magic of his name con- 
tinues, and sheds interest on all the lesser 
stars who twinkled in his orbit. Of these 
only one or two remain ; amongst the latest 
to pass away was the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. <A twofold commemorative 
interest surrounds his name, for he was 
the devoted admirer and disciple both of New- 
man and of Arnold. As a sixth-form boy 
at Rugby, bosom friend of Stanley and of 
Vaughan, he received with them the full 
force of that electric shock which the great 
head master communicated to all his better 
pupils. In his earlier Oxford days he passed 
under Newman’s influence. The present 
writer, consenescent himself, alas! with the 
younger surviving figures from that richly 
peopled stage, well remembers him in the 
Lent of 1842 wearing the pale emaciated 
face and air of conscious self- mortification 
which, at that time, betrayed the discipline 
enjoined by Newman on his devotees. After 
Newman’s flight the ascendency of Arnold 
revived in him; he became liberal in theo- 
logy as in politics, abetted Colenso, advo- 
cated eagerly the admission of Dissenters to 
schools and colleges; then reverted finally 
in his Durham period to the neo-Catholicism 
of recent times, joining as a vice-president 
the English Church Union, championing 
extreme ritualism, habitual confession, tran- 





scendental Eucharistic doctrine. His nick- 
name of ‘‘Serpent,” applied at Rugby to 
his shuffling sinuous walk, retained by 
Balliol undergraduates as characterizing 
his methods of college discipline, is 
no less significant of the deviating in- 
tellectual vacillations which, in spite of 
his great abilities, disqualified him for 
leadership, and go far to explain, what 
has been often cited as unintelligible, 
his failure to attain conspicuous and 
commanding eminence. For extraordinarily 
capable he showed himself at every period 
of his life. His Rugby schooldays. placed 
him in the inner circle of Arnold’s best 
beloved and cherished pupils; as a Balliol 
tutor he was among the first to initiate a 
new and higher view of the relation between 
teacher and taught; his resolute self- 
assertion and facile speech when proctor 
broke up effectively the tradition which 
prescribed to him and to his colleague a 
modest if not a silent acquiescence in the 
deliberations of the fossil Hebdomadal 
Board. The organization of the new Law 
and Modern History School in 1853 was 
placed almost entirely in his hands. His 
share in pressing on the Government the sub- 
sequent University reform was more than 
once acknowledged by Gladstone. When 
he was placed by the War Office in 1856 on 
a Commission of Inquiry into the great 
continental military schools, his two 
associates, both officers of high rank, bore 
testimony to the valuable non-professional 
influence on their counsels of a civilian so 
highly educated, so tactful, and so consum- 
mate in practical aptitude. At Durham he 
used his decanal authority to facilitate the 
establishment of a Newcastle Science College 
which Huxley had long been urging. 
He reanimated the moribund University, 
raising the number of students from fifty to 
two hundred; and he restored to dignity 
and beauty the inadequate services and 
decayed fabric of the Cathedral. 

His success in all these enterprises was 
due to wise selection of instruments rather 
than to personal activity. Throughout his 
life he loved his armchair at the Athenzeum 
better than his official sedilia; but he knew 
when a movement was on the rise, and was 
prompt to forward it—knew, too, better than 
most men how to select co-operators. Mr. 
Cowen, Lord Armstrong, and Sir Lowthian 
Bell enabled him to found the Newcastle 
College, Principals Garnett and Gurney to 
sustain it; while the names of Sanday, 
Robertson, Plummer, explain the resurrec- 
tion of the University. He had the peculiar 
faculty of selecting (always in a personal 
interview) from any number of candidates for 
a post the pre-eminently fittest men; having 
chosen them, he left them unfettered, sus- 
taining them from time to time by public 
utterances of a lofty kind, and accepting 
naturally the credit of their achievements. 
His high and wide culture—for he was not 
only a past Balliol tutor, but also an 
accomplished French and German scholar— 
kept before his colleagues a lofty standard 
of tuition. The material on which they 
worked he knew to be often second-rate, since 
lads of promise went preferably to Cambridge 
or to Oxford ; but he clung to the idea that 
his university might become a_ great 
school of theology. This, in the higher 
sense of the term, it never was. He was no 





theologian, though he had stood for the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
and was deeply mortified when Payne Smith, 
an unconsidered sub-librarian of Bodley, was 
preferred before him to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Divinity. His conception of theo- 
logy was not Biblical criticism, hermeneutics, 
exegesis, scientific discernment of thespiritual 
unity underlying all higher forms of reli- 
gion, but the dogmatism in request with 
Anglican bishops. 

He was not always facile d vivre; many 
persons noted him and still recall him as cold, 
stern, masterful. Shy he may have been—it is 
the accepted excuse for stiffness—superior to 
his company he must have often felt himself ; 
and, a don by constitution and training, he 
was more likely to exhibit such conscious- 
ness than to veil it. But with his intimates he 
was cordial, trustful, staunch, affectionate, 
and he never forgot old friends. In the com- 
pany of such he was a very charming talker ; 
his conversation was not so much ornate 
with anecdote, quotation, epigram, as fresh 
and mobile through its vivid recollections of 
events, places, men, keenly logical without 
pedantry, flowing in crisp, well-poised, com- 
prehensive sentences, mindful ever of the 
colloquial rights of others. An orator he 
was not; his speech was fluent rather than 
rhetorical, wanting in pathos, persuasiveness, 
electric thrill; it showed best in formal 
allocutions, such as a commemorative eulogy 
or an episcopal enthronement. He was in 
his last days every inch a dean. His tall 
figure and authoritative diction suited the 
hieratic consequence of gaiters and of apron. 
His departure left a gap, which, happily 
for the Cathedral and the University, came 
to be filled by a successor of attainments 
certainly not less brilliant and of presence 
equally notable. He resigned from ill health 
in 1894, spent three restful years, chiefly at 
Torquay, and passed away in 1897. He 
died rich, as deans go, but his large means 
had responded well and wisely both to 
public and to private claims. Much of the 
restored Cathedral owes its splendour to his 
purse, and many humble persons still recall 
with love and gratitude his sympathy, 
counsel, and well-timed bounty in their 
sorrows and their need. 

The book is well put together, and com- 
mendably moderate in bulk. The editor, 
with an abnegation rare, if not unique, 
stands aside entirely from the biography 
she has arranged. Except for the title-page, 
two pages of preface, and one or two inci- 
dental greetings in letters from correspon- 
dents, the reader would not learn that the 
dean was married. Those who know how 
much his later years owed to his wife’s 
companionship will pay with deep respect 
the tribute which she is too magnanimous 
to claim. There is some iteration in 
the earlier chapters. The goodly fellow- 
ship of Balliol undergraduates in 1836, the 
logomachies of Balliol commor room six 
years later, which with unmeasuring admira- 
tion are compared to the talks of Socrates 
and Plato, have been often glorified before, 
and are here recounted twice. An occasional 
note might have been added by Canon 
Rawlinson to interpret allusions clear to him, 
but tantalizing to most readers. ‘‘ Fawcett” 
(p. 160) should probably be Faussett; Mr. 
Ward, we believe (p. 320), writes his 
Christian name Wilfrid; in one Greek and 
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four Latin words there are typographical 
errors. There is much of interest in the 
correspondence which concludes the volume. 
The dean’s own somewhat ponderous letters 
are relieved by the frolicsome fun of 
Goulburn—his ‘‘ bothersome business,” his 
‘‘stellar’’ principle of cathedral preaching, 
his pithy notices of Stanley, Burgon, Tait ; 
by Newman’s one letter with its pregnant 
closing line; by Merivale’s ‘creeping 
octagintiasis,” views as to the end of the 
world, naughty story of the Damnonians; 
and if we are woefully bored, and feel how 
Tait must have been bored, with page 
upon page of Lake’s larmoyant pleading 
for contumacious ritualists, we ascribe his 
plaintive championship not to intellectual 
decadence, but to that sympathy with the 
oppressed which was a marked feature in 
his character. It was well in every way to 
write his life: he played on the stage of his 
country, his two universities, his communion, 
a significant and influential part; he has 
left behind him monumental records of his 
usefulness ; he will ever remain a picturesque 
and interesting figure in the immemorial 
records of his great cathedral church. 








Poems. By Arthur Symons. 2 vols. (Heine- 
mann. ) 


Some modern poetry defies Milton’s defini- 
tion. It is not always ‘simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.’’ It is often subtle, neurotic, 
analytical. For poetry must reflect the 
shadows of life, and as the shadows change 
it must change with them. Life is not the 
same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
The energy of man’s soul is strangely 
different in each generation. And, while 
differences seem to pass, they really blend 
into new mutations, so that each differ- 
ence is made of all the past differences 
together with a mysterious new diversity. 
Of course, poetry is a conservative art. It 
is usually at least a generation late in its 
recognitions. When a new age is in full 
bloom the poet is trying to recapture the 
scents and sights and sounds of a buried 
day. Poets generally try to do everything 
except to express their own time as they 
find it in their own hearts. Seldom are they 
driven from the library into the street, from 
literature to life; but when they are flung 
out, either by accident or instinct, a new 
pathos passes into their song, and their 
fellows hear in it an echo of the cry of man’s 
imprisoned spirit. Imprisoned ?—yes, im- 
prisoned, for not yet is man’s spirit a free 
spirit, knowing itself, its pains and ecstasies, 
its obscure regrets, its vague despairs. Lan- 
guage, even the language of poetry, is a 
poor instrument. In its present state it is 
unable to utter the myriad emotions and 
moods that lurk in the twilight of conscious- 
ness. It expresses the coarser and cruder 
phases of mood and emotion, but the evasive 
subtleties of the inner life escape it. This is 
not strange, for life is very slowly becoming 
conscious of life. Man is an objective, 
not a subjective being, but, led by 
the inscrutable law of evolution, he is 
sap d changing his point of view. 

e is becoming subjective. That is to 
say, he is turning his curious eyes away 
from the life that is in others, and fixing 
them on the life that is in himself. Thus 
what was once the attitude of only the 





religious visionary, the philosopher, and 
the moralist is coming to be the natural 
attitude of the secular soul, assumed with- 
out motive or even without self-conscious- 
ness. It is almost an expansion of con- 
science. The mechanism of the whole 
spirit is uncovered as the mechanism of a 
watch is uncovered, and we see, as a child 
sees, the wheels that move the hands of 
good and evil. The poet ought to see more 
than any of us, but, as a rule, he is too 
busy experimenting and imitating to con- 
descend to watch his own internal mystery. 
Mr. Symons, however, is an exception. He 
has reversed the usual practice of poets. 
He has watched his own soul with alert and 
hungry vigilance. He has sat by it night 
and day, and put down its every movement 
in verse. Not a tremor, not a rustle, not a 
shiver, eludes his gaze. He has kept a 
minute record of all its waverings and all 
its colourings. He has tried to capture the 
dimmest outlines of transient emotion, and 
so well has he succeeded that it is possible 
to trace in his poetry the exact course of his 
spiritual pilgrimage, to watch one mood 
melting into another, one illusion fading 
into the next, emotion obliterating emotion, 
and the whole path of sensation undulating 
in curves that correspond to ‘‘the strange 
irregular rhythm of life.” His most cha- 
racteristic poems are the very essence of the 
modern spirit, for they ache from beginning 
to end with the sad self-knowledge that is 
its dominant characteristic. 

A hasty judge might call Mr. Symons 
artificial, but the paramount note of his 
best poems is sincerity. He is insincere 
only in his objective moments, or when the 
mood he describes is not really subjective, 
or when he is under the influence of a 
powerful poetic personality. His tempera- 
ment is almost too sensitive, for it echoes 
every sympathetic footstep, and in it we 
hear poet after poet walking past—Shelley, 
Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, French 
decadent, and Irish symbolist. This 
delicate sensitiveness is something very far 
removed from imitativeness. It is part 
of a temperament that visibly thirsts after 
beauty and variety of sensation, a tempera- 
ment almost worn out with continual 
experience, yet always renewing itself and 
finding in each subtler satiety a still subtler 
nuance of emotion. There is something 
tragic in the neurotic pastime of remaking 
and remoulding one’s own soul which is the 
penalty or the privilege of modern culture. 
The soul becomes almost like clay in the 
owner’s hands, and is shaped with almost 
pitiless calm on the hard surface of art. 
This may be artificial, but it is an artificial 
reality for which the only alternative for 
some temperaments is dissimulation. It 
is ineludible, for the man who sees his 
own soul in this wise is doomed as irre- 
vocably as was Tiresias when he saw Pallas, 
only it is not blindness, but vision, that is 
his doom. He is condemned to see for ever. 

The fact that the poet thus sees the mys- 
tery of his own soul does not make the poet 
morbid or artificial. What he sees there 
may be both, if tested by reference to 
natures devoid of speculation and intro- 
spection. But this is not the true test. Better 
to ask, Is the poet’s account of what he 
sees sincere? Is it candid? Is it real and 


realized? Tested thus, a great deal of Mr. 





Symons’s poetry emerges unscathed; it 
rings true. The emotion is not always a 
literary posture or imposture, but something 
that writhes in the blood and the brain; 
and the fact that the emotion is mainly 
erotic and neurotic does not diminish its 
sincerity. Love in its various aspects is and 
always will be the main theme of poetry, 
and as man grows more complex love grows 
more complex too, until it is hard to say 
whether it is a torture or an ecstasy. The 
encroachments which it has made on the 
territory of the mind and spirit from 
the domain of the senses have destroyed its 
primal simplicity. A perpetual war rages 
on the frontier. Annexation after annexa- 
tion has added to the realm of the senses 
vast regions in the brain, until in some cases 
the physical side of love has lost nearly all 
its significance by comparison with the 
analysis of sensation that is perpetually 
going on. It is with this analysis of sensa- 
tion that Mr. Symons is preoccupied. To 
most men his preoccupation seems morbid 
and unnatural. There is no doubt that it 
has contracted the range of his poetic vision, 
made him a specialist in esthetic eroticism, 
and cut him off from the larger energies and 
activities of the human spirit. But on his 
own branch of the tree of life he has spun a 
delicate web out of his own moods and 
dreams, a web that is as lovely in the 
moonlight as the marble temple or the 
granite fane. 

It would be useless, therefore, to ask Mr. 
Symons to be other than himself. His sad- 
ness, like Antonio’s, doubtless wearies him 
as it wearies others, but he does not know 
how he came by it, what stuff it is made 
of, whereof it is born. It is temperamental, 
and out of it he hews austerely noble lines 
like these : — 

We pass, and have our gesture ; love and pain 

And hope and apprehension and regret 

Weave ordered lines into a pattern set 

Not for our pleasure, and for us in vain, 

The gesture is eternal; we who pass 

Pass on the gesture; we, who pass, pass on 

One after one into oblivion, 

As shadows dim and vanish from a glass. 

The tragedy of sin haunts many of these 

poems :— 

Your sweet, scarce lost, estate 

Of innocence, the candour of your eyes, 

Your childlike, pleased surprise, 

Your patience: these afflict me with a weight 

As of some heavy wrong that I must share 

With God who made, and man who found you, 
fair. 

Often a great flashing image lights up a 

whole page :— 

The night’s slow trampling hours with ceaseless 

d 

ne oe haggard corpse of morning on, 

And passages of sheer beauty are not rare: 

Wandering odours come and go, 

They are the souls of flowers that grow 

Too faint with ecstasy to live ; 

And sounds more frail and fugitive 

Than rose-leaf dropping rainy tears 

On rose-leaf, fill with delicate fears 

The silence listening round my feet. 

There are many fine feats of descriptive 

imagination in these volumes, the thing 

described being bathed in personal emotion, 

and made warm with human contact, making 

one feel as one might have felt if one had 

seen it oneself in a similar mood with similar 

eyes. ‘Venetian Night’ and ‘To a Gitana 

Dancing,’ are two poems among many which 
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fling out the very fragrance of a real sensa- 
tion. Too diffuse as a rule, Mr. Symons 
sometimes puts much into a few words :— 
We live, and living is the pain 
We die of while we live. 
‘Anima Victima,’ the most powerful of his 
poems, is hard to quote, owing to the way 
in which the thoughts run into each other 
without attaining at any point a white heat 
of intensity. It is in the irrelevances of 
mood that he most frequently achieves clear 
utterance, as in ‘A Tune’ :— 
A foolish rhythm turns in my idle head 
As a windmill turns on an empty sky. 
Why is M when love, which men call deathless, is 
dea 
That memory, men call fugitive, will not die? 
Is love not dead? Yet I hear that tune if I lie 
Dreaming awake in the night on my lonely bed, 
And an old thought turns with the old tune in my 


head 
As a windmill turns in the wind on an empty sky. 


The new poems, entitled ‘ The Loom of 
Dreams,’ show a welcome extension of theme 
and outlook. There is an invasion of wist- 
ful tenderness in such verses as ‘ The Invo- 
cation’ :— 

if her heart forget 
That she has ever shared with me her joy, 
Do thou remember always, as my heart 
Remembers, and be happiness to her, 
Though happiness were in forgetting me. 


The same mood of gentle reverence finds 
expression in ‘ The Prayer’:— 

Dear, if I might love better for your sake, 

I would not care though you should love me less; 

I love you more than to consent to take 

Happiness and not give you happiness. 


Though I were happier if you loved me more, 
And happier if I loved you less, I pray 

That though each day less than the day before 
You love me, I may love you more each day, 


And also in ‘The Regret ’:— 


It seems to me, dearest, if you were dead, 

And thought returned to me after the tears, 

The hopeless first oblivious tears, were shed, 

That this would be the bitterest, not that I 

Had lost for all sad hours of all my years 

The joys enjoyed and happy hours gone by; 

Ah no, but that while we had time to live 

And love before the coming of the night, 

Yet knew the hours of daylight fugitive, 

Proud as a child who will not when he would, 

Sometimes I did not love you as I might, 

Sometimes you did not love me when you could. 

These three poems promise a richer and 

fuller handling of life. They are evidence 

of spiritual growth, and they justify the 

expectation that Mr. Symons will develope 

his great*poetic gifts on broad and generous 

lines. Moreover, many of these new poems 

show great metrical skill. There is, indeed, 

one haunting lyric which is nearly flawless 

in form—‘ The Crying of Water ’:— 

O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, 

All night long crying with a mournful cry, 

As I lie and listen, and cannot understand 

The voice of my heart in my side or the voice of 
the sea, 

O water, crying for rest, is it I, is it I? 

All night long the water is crying to me. 

Unresting water, there shall never be rest 

Till the last moon droop and the last tide fail, 

And the fire of the end begin to burn in the west ; 

And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry 
like the sea, 

All life long crying without avail, 

As the water all night long is crying to me. 

If Mr. Symons had written nothing but that 

wonderful lyric, it would stamp him as a poet 

and an artist. Its extreme rhythmical 

subtlety gives an indefinable pathos to the 

plangent emotion, and yet the art is so per- 





fectly hidden that the words seem to be 
carelessly uttered in artless simplicity. The 
irregularity of the lines is here no hindrance, 
but a help, for their curious sobbing cadence 
seems born of the emotion. This absolute 
felicity is not common in any save the 
greatest poets, and Mr. Symons seldom 
achieves it, for his metrical judgment is un- 
certain, especially in irregular measures 
where the shaping pressure of emotion is 
fitful and feeble. His blank verse, too, 
lacks variety and sonorousness. ‘ Faustus 
and Helen,’ we feel sure, would have gained 
enormously in warmth and movement if it 
had been written in rhyme. Some of the 
translations from Greek, French, and Spanish 
poetry are extremely happy. ‘ Posthumous 
Coquetry,’ from Théophile Gautier, is a 
masterpiece of transfusion. Taken as a 
whole, these volumes ought to win for Mr. 
Symons a high place in the ranks of con- 
temporary poets. 








Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By 
T. R. Glover. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

WE have hardly ceased to recommend to 

one another Prof. Dill’s fascinating book 

upon the society of Gaul in the fifth century 
before another book appears, very like it in 
many respects, and overlapping it in its 
subject; for though one professes to treat 
the fourth and the other the fifth century, 

Prof. Dill’s philosophic review of the causes 

of fifth-century morals and manners led 

him of necessity to embrace the authors— 

Ausonius, Symmachus, &c.—whose activity 

dates towards the close of the fourth. The 

present author rather surprises us by saying 
that he never saw the rival work, now 
three years old, till he had written a good 
part of his book ; but his absence in Canada 

—where he deplores the serious lack of 

adequate libraries— may serve him as a 

partial excuse. He is right in saying, how- 

ever, that the two books are widely different 
in scope, far more so than in the dis- 
tinction of mere century. Sidonius Apol- 
linaris is perhaps the only important figure 
in Mr. Dill’s book whom Mr. Glover does 
not touch. Moreover, Mr. Dill confines 
himself mainly to the society of the Western 
empire, and so passes by Synesius, on whom 

Mr. Glover has one of his best chapters. 

These contrasts make it quite worth while 

for the readers of Mr. Dill to turn to Mr. 

Glover for another view of ‘nearly the same 

world—regarded, too, mainly from a literary 

rather than a social point of view. 

The literary criticism of forgotten writers 
is rather a thankless task, for which we 
should feel very grateful. In spite of Mr. 
Glover’s advocacy, very few, we fear, will ever 
sit down to read Prudentius or Claudian. 
Why should we? The gold and silver 
ages of Latin literature afford plenty of 
fine books to ennoble our leisure, and to 
illustrate the great times of Roman life. 
These later men seldom touch on the great 
conflicts of their age, unless it be the rival 
claims of paganism and Christianity, 
and even these they mostly deal with in 
a half-hearted way. The fact is that 
they were “feeble folk,” living in a 
decadent society and reflecting its trivialities. 
There is but one real man among these men 
of letters, and that is Augustine; and 








how he stands out in his strength and 
directness from the silly, pedantic, worthless 
group! Olos réervurat, tot 6 oxial diovover, 
Even after reading Mr. Glever’s book one 
may rise contented that one hasnotspentmuch 
time on Sulpicius Severus, or Palladas, or 
Quintus of Smyrna. The gossip of Synesius 
is probably far better in these extracts than 
embedded in the good bishop’s garrulity. 
They all want, what Augustine had in 
abundance, character. Like the minor people 
in ‘Pickwick,’ they are mere lay figures, 
whom we confuse in our memory. 

It is but natural that Mr. Glover should 
judge them more leniently, and endeavour 
to interest us in their merits. He is indeed 
so far successful that we read his book with 
real pleasure, and marvel at the earnest- 
ness with which he has not only studied, but 
also often rendered in metrical versions of 
his own, their society verses. Many of them 
were, as Mr. Dill has more abundantly 
shown, respectable and courteous gentle- 
men, practising Christian virtues with 
heathen minds, tempering Christian exclu- 
siveness with heathen tolerance, but living 
in the sunset of the classical world with no 
inkling of the night of storm and gloom 
which was gathering about them. It is 
this deeper problem—the battering of the 
shocks of doom at the gates of the old 
world—which occupied Mr. Dill, and for 
that reason his book has for us a far deeper 
import. With the exception of Ammianus, 
the honest historian who will yet, like 
Polybius, attain his reward, and, as we 
have said, Augustine, who has been a living 
force ever since, these literary stars of the 
fourth and fifth centuries both failed to tell 
the great things of their age, and told the 
lesser things badly, so that even their advo- 
cates are compelled to damn them with the 
faintness of their praise. 

Turning to criticize Mr. Glover's style, 
we feel we are dealing with matters of 
opinion, vulgarly called subjective judg- 
ments, in which it is not to be expected that 
all men can agree. The rhythm of Mr. 
Glover’s sentences seems to us often very 
odd and disagreeable, especially his frequent 
closing of a period with a series of short 
or unaccented syllables. For example, 
speaking of the influence of Roman law 
upon theology, he ends a long sentence with 
‘‘from which it is not yet eradicated, nor 
likely to be” ; so again, “‘ with nothing in 
the long run to rest a life on.’”’ Possibly 
his years of Canadian experience, and of the 
style of the Transatlantic daily press, have 


made him careless of such things. In his 
vocabulary we find voiced, summed (not 
“summed up”), stampeded, and other 


undesirable forms of speech. There are, 
moreover, many sentences which shock us 
either in form or matter. Was the great 
historian ever called the amiable Gibbon 
before? ‘* Marcus Aurelius founded chairs 
in Athens at 380/. a year in Plato, Aristotle,” 
&c. Juvenal’s joke about Thule hiring a 
rhetorician is quoted as a sober his- 
torical fact! Ammianus parades “a 
narrow, and offensive little patriotism.” 
‘‘The brilliance of Gutschmid becomes 
more and more impossible,” which means 
that this scholar’s brilliant hypothesis 
becomes more and more impossible for us 
to accept. This carelessness is not merely 





a matter of taste; it is sure to produce 
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obscurity of expression. Speaking of the 
horrible account of the death of Rufinus by 
Claudian, Mr. Glover says: ‘ Detail is not 
spared. It was horrible and it permitted a 
list of members, and both of these features 
lent themselves to rhetoric.” 

It is to be hoped that our author’s 
return to Europe will soon make him 
sensible of such imperfections as these, 
which are odd in a Fellow of a distin- 
guished college in Cambridge. On the 
other hand, his Canadian experience has 
given him an insight into some very new 
things—e.g., the tendency of the millionaires 
to control what they endow. ‘The position of 
a professor does notseem to be as secure in the 
United States as in England. The million- 
aire founder is too fond at times of having 
his own views taught.” We know in 
Europe about the people who, owing to 
their ignorance, destroy ancient buildings 
which they seek to restore. We have not 
yet arrived at the pass of having our 
studies controlled by a man because he has 
much money and builds us colleges. 

These observations are suggested by the 
position of Claudian as poet for such a 
patron as Honorius, at the opening of an 
excellent chapter on Claudian and his con- 
temporaries. But, as we have already said, 
all Mr. Glover’s recommendations are to us of 
little effect. Nay, rather, we feel confirmed 
in the wisdom of the public opinion which, 
like the wisdom of the fathers in theology, 
has ordained that there is a time to 
read, and a time to forbear reading. Our 
author has supplied a good many clever 
translations of the epigrams of Palladas, 
but is not always correct—e.g., Palladas, 
speaking of the conflict of the appetite with 
temperance, concludes 7s pa) viKjow tiv 
brotaccopéevyv; the rendering ‘‘ Why can’t 
their foolish wrestling stop?’ completely 
misinterprets the poet. We have noted many 
more trifles, but would not produce the 
impression that such things go far to spoil 
an excellent book, wherein the writer shows 
a long course of independent study. We 
have read it with genuine interest, and 
therefore can recommend it. 

In conclusion, we hope, now that Mr. 
Glover has returned to his old university, 
that he will find time to publish further 
results of hisclassicalinvestigations. Volumes 
of the kind do not exactly pour forth in 
profusion from the Cambridge Press, or the 
Oxford either for that matter, and the school- 
books so extensively manufactured, though 
they may bring in a little money, are not of 
a character to win any great reputation for 
English scholarship. 








A travers le Turkestan Russe. Par H. Krafft. 
(Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 
Tus superb volume is worthy of the great 
house from which it issues. Nothing that 
care or taste could suggest has been spared 
in its production. Paper, type, binding, all 
are special and appropriate. These combine 
to form a fitting frame for what constitutes 
the raison d’étre of the work, a series of 
admirable plates illustrating the architec- 
ture, the landscape, and the people of 
Bokhara and the Khanates—now Russian 
Central Asia. It is hardly possible to praise 
too highly the skill of the photographer or 
the rare pains that have been expended in 





the reproduction of his work. Many of the 
architectural views are equal in their clear- 
ness and sharpness to delicate engravings, 
so that no detail of tile design or fretwork 
is lost. The single figures are as a rule 
characteristic and often extremely pic- 
turesque, while moving crowds have been 
caught with singularly successful precision. 
Colour, of ‘course, is wanting, and colour 
—the colour of brilliant tile-encased domes 
and walls, of kaleidoscopic crowds and gay 
carpets—is the supreme charm of this Inner 
East. But for readers whose recollections 
of any other Eastern land—Egypt or India 
—can assist their imagination to supply the 
missing element these pages furnish a 
picture of the heart of Asia which is next 
door to the reality. The letterpress, though 
excellent in itself, is subsidiary to the illus- 
trations. M. Krafft has avoided introducing 
the personal element of an ordinary book of 
travel. His chapters are rather a series of 
articles, or an expanded encyclopedic 
account, dealing with the cities, their build- 
ings, their surroundings, and the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants. He 
does not venture far from the ancient 
centres of civilization and the modern rail- 
road, and if we see the mountains at all it 
is only as a background to the woods and 
streams and gardens of the more fertile 
plains. By thus limiting his subject he 
has been enabled to deal with it more 
thoroughly. He writes in a sober style, 
giving a businesslike, yet appreciative 
account of the chief “‘ sights” of the Khanates. 
Bokhara he considers the most picturesque 
town, while Samarkand is pre-eminent for 
its architectural remains. Foremost among 
these, unless we put first the strange crowded 
life of the streets, are the relics of the 
splendour of Tamerlane—Samarkand is the 
Agra of Central Asia, with, unfortunately, 
the difference that the devastations of time, 
aided by earthquakes and man, have been 
far more extensive than in the Indian city. 
Its Taj, known as the Biby-Khanim, has been 
locally reputed to be the tomb of a wife of 
Tamerlane, but it is considered by M. Krafft 
to be more probably the remains of a vast 
Médressé or university. In its days of 
splendour the Biby-Khanim, the author 
believes, was the most splendid monument 
of Persian art in the Eastern world. At the 
present day only a few tottering fragments 
remain to show by their decoration what 
must have been the sober magnificence of 
the complete structure. ‘Toutes ces con- 
structions,” writes M. Krafft, 


‘*les domes qui les coiffent ou les minarets qui 
les encadrent, sont en brique d’un ton jaune rosé 
et revétues de véritables cuirasses de faiences 
multicolores dans la disposition desquelles do- 
minent surtout le bleu indigo, le bleu azur, le vert 
foncé, le vert pale, le jaune et le blanc, ¢a et 1a 
rehaussés de noirs discrets, Leurs coupoles, 
cannelées en tranches de melon, sont couvertes 
de revétements de faience bleu turquoise d’une 
couleur admirable.” 


Less ruinous is the group of tombs known 
as the mausoleum of Chah Zindé, with its 
picturesque domes and gateways andsplendid 
doors, while another centre of attraction to 
the traveller is found in the Réghistan, the 
Piazza San Marco of Samarkand. This is 
the rendezvous of all the idlers of the city. 
Its pavement is dotted with the stalls of the 
barbers, refreshment vendors, and money- 





changers. On one side are the storytellers, 
conjurers, and musicians dear to an Eastern 
crowd; on the other mollahs and peripatetic 
philosophers find attentive audiences. Over 
all rise the minarets and porcelain-coated 
facades of three Médressés. 

Samarkand has many other sights, but in 

its bazaars it is inferior to Bokhara. The 
town underwent in 1868 a three days’ sack 
at the hands of the Russian soldiery ; the 
quarters near the citadel were destroyed, 
and straight, broad, untidy roads, of the type 
found wherever Russia stretches her hand, 
cut through the old bazaars. It is to Bok- 
hara that the traveller who wants to see a 
native city as it was in the days of Marco 
Polo must resort. There, 
‘“‘in the midst of an unimaginable movement 
of men on foot and on horseback, of laden camels 
and heavy carts, in the heart of a baffling laby- 
rinth of lanes, that twist and diverge at every 
moment, the stranger has the sensation of 
walking in a dream of which he neither anti- 
cipates nor desires the end.” 

The illustrations on almost every page— 
there are some three hundred in all—bring 
before the reader’s eyes in succession the 
motley crowd of wayfarers, the merchants 
seated above their merchandise, the white- 
turbaned congregations gathered for even- 
ing prayer —everything except the flat- 
capped Russian soldiery, which, with sound 
artistic instinct, M. Krafft has kept out of 
his pictures. 

The chapter that treats of ‘‘ the country” 
deals chiefly with its suburban aspects. 
The cities of Central Asia, resembling in 
this respect those of Persia, are surrounded 
by groves and walled gardens. The coun- 
try and the town run into one another. 
Great poplars shade the low flat-roofed 
houses, and the lesser mosques rise behind 
pools hedged with verdure. Shade and 
water represent everywhere rural delights 
to the Asiatic mind, and these are found in 
charming combination in the environs of 
Samarkand. There are country retreats also, 
such as Ourgout, twenty-five miles from the 
capital, where alpine air may be breathed 
and snowy summits appear near at hand. 

The second half of the volume is devoted 
to a more particular description of the 
‘‘Sarts,” or people of Turkestan—their 
dress, customs, manners, festivals, and sports. 
Many of the portraits that illustrate these 
chapters are masterpieces of photographic 
art. Specially noticeable are ‘The Tadjik 
Woman playing a Guitar’ (p. 160), the 
‘Young Jew of Tashkent’ (p. 130), and 
‘The Reception-tent at Afrasiab’ (p. 182). 
Afrasiab is the site of an ancient city outside 
Samarkand where annual sports are held. 
In a narrow valley between low down-like 
hills assemble some twenty to thirty thousand 
Sarts, clothed and caparisoned in the gayest 
colours. The chief sport is the struggle 
between bevies of horsemen for the body of 
a goat, which is rolled down from a hilltop 
upon the crowd. Interludes are provided by 
performances of the dancing-boys who take 
the place of female dancers in Turkestan. 

It is possible that the impression made 
on M. Krafft by the life and antiquities of 
Russian Central Asia may not be fully 
shared by some of the travellers his volume 
can hardly fail to incite to visit this remote, 
but now very accessible region. It requires 
some artistic feeling and even training to 
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reconstruct in imagination a ruin, to appre- 
ciate the design and delicate colouring of 
the finest examples of Persian decorative 
art. The hasty sightseer will, we venture 
to prophesy—like the American tourist who 
“did the glacier region in a day from 
Berne without sleeping out,” and returned 
home with the verdict that ‘the Alps had 
been overrated’’—come back to say that 
too much fuss has been made over broken 
bricks and pottery. We owe the more 
gratitude to M. Krafft for having brought 
under our eyes in his beautiful photographs 
sufficient evidence to prove the justice of his 
claim that, however lamentable their present 
state, 

**the great monuments of Samarkand must 
rank among the masterpieces of architecture, 
beside the most majestic edifices of the Greeks 
and Romans, the Gothic cathedrals of France, 
or the most celebrated creations of the Italian 
Renaissance.” 

We wish that M. Krafft had felt able to 
offer some more definite assurance that all 
possible steps are now being taken for their 
maintenanceand preservation by the Russian 
Government. Whatever our own faults in 
the past in this respect may have been, the 
solicitude now shown by the Indian Govern- 
ment, under the enlightened and personal 
supervision of Lord Curzon, in the preserva- 
tion of all historical monuments is an 
example for other nations, which a passing 
allusion of M. Krafft shows that he 
appreciates. 

An excellent map indicates the relative 
position of the cities described, with the 
ancient sites, the modern frontiers, and 
the railways made and in making in this 
part of the Russian empire. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Luke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue least generous of critics could scarcely 
accuse Mr. Sheehan of showing any lack of 
industry, though he might, after reading 
this book, affirm that its length (close upon 
600 closely printed pages) was no merit, 
but merely one among many faults. To 
speak plainly, this novel of clerical life is 
almost unbearably prosy ; it is the kind of 
bland, ingenuous word-spinning for which 
an author might more easily be forgiven if 
fiction were sold by weight. A sixteen- 
page introduction explains that the writer’s 
inspiration came to him in the form of a 
demand for ‘“‘copy” from the “ foreman 
printer” (via manager and editor) of the 
American eclesiastical Review. We trust 
the foreman printer was pleased with the 
result of his invocation. The central figure 
in the story is a young Irish priest, to 
whom the reader is introduced as he 
emerges, a striking type of the priggish 
Student, from the shelter of a theological 
training college. He was an earnest, soul- 
ful, painfully dull young man; but before 
the book ends he had “ long since found in 
the vast mirrors of the Infinite the solution 
of the Great Enigma.” 


The Proving of Priscilla. By Louie Bennett. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Tus story is somewhat thin. Priscilla is 

the daughter of a Dean Lovell, and seems 

to have been nourished in youth upon a 





mental and moral diet which one fancies 
would have been considered meagre and 
restricted in the least tolerant of Methodist 
households. Then she marries a rather 
dissipated light of Dublin society, and pro- 
ceeds to make life a burden to herself and 
to him, not merely by declining to take 
part in his amusements, but by roundly 
stigmatizing them as sinful in the presence 
of the guests assembled beneath her roof to 
share them. Comic operas, card-playing, 
and the frivolity of the lawn at race 
meetings are all exceedingly distasteful to 
Priscilla. They are the breath of life to 
her husband. Priscilla condemns and sulks, 
her husband storms and swears. Both, not 
to put too fine a point upon it, behave very 
stupidly, and noé at all as decently bred folk 
should. The husband is not a prig, but he 
is rather a cad. Priscilla is not the feminine 
counterpart of the cad, but she is a most 
consistent prig. They separate, and are 
united—a pale narrative. 





Cynthia's Way. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Arnold.) 

WE have here a good study of feminine 
young England, relieved by a well-fancied 
German setting. Cynthia is a bright and 
prosperous heiress, with the natural spirits 
of youth added to an unusual endowment of 
humour. When she pledges herself to her 
friend to forego the allurements of English 
society, and of the young men who propose 
to her at the rate of some score a quarter, 
and todo a Wanderjahr as governess in a 
German family, her enterprise is greater 
than her foresight. The quaint old aunt 
who presides over the material, and, 
secondarily, the moral welfare of two 
orphan nephews and as many nieces, soon 
captivates Cynthia by her exceeding good- 
ness of heart; and the priggish little 
Gretchen and her Anglophobe young 
brothers are to their governess an un- 
ceasing joy. Though this pair please us 
most, there is no lack of power in other 
sketches. The lymphatic Wanda and her 
very sordid Romeo are excellent in their 
way; and for a brave, serious, courteous 
German gentleman Adrian von Reinmar, 
Cynthia’s choice, is worthy of his fortune. 





King Frit?s A.D.C. By Frank Hird. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Tus story is concerned with a young 
English soldier, who, after resigning in 
not altogether merited disgrace from the 
British army, is appointed aide-de-camp to 
his friend King Fritz of Ehrenfelberstein. 
This little German state has a wicked first 
minister who poisons a good first minister, 
and is generally, foolishly, and picturesquely 
the villain of court romance. The 
poisoned minister leaves a daughter, 
Ursula, who loves the aide-de-camp, and 
is herself loved by the A.D.C.’s royal 
master and friend. That, we think, 
should prove a full and sufficient descrip- 
tion for all readers who are familiar 
with the fiction of the past decade; for of 
novels dealing with the same scenes there 
has, during the period named, been no end. 
The present addition to the lengthy series is 
good of its kind, and written in sound, 
unaffected English, which is more than 
might fairly be said of all its fellows. It 





is no ‘Prince Otto’ or even ‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda,’ but it was worth writing, and 
should prove agreeable reading to seekers 
after mental relaxation who are not tired of 
such romances. 





Ivy Cardew. By Perrington Primm. (Jar- 
rold & Sons.) 
WE regret that we are unable to discover 
in ‘Ivy Cardew’ any other merit than that 
of brevity. There are three hundred and 
fifty pages of it, but the print is large, and 
the matter exceedingly light, not to say 
flippant. There are two brothers, a good and 
a bad. The bad one alters a cheque drawn 
in his junior’s favour, and that junior, of 
course, bears the stigma of the crime. He 
carries his stained repute to Australia, by the 
way; but there is no suggestion that Per- 
rington Primm has ever visited that island 
continent. The story is reeled off with 
gusto, and with that sort of theatrical 
remoteness from real life in all its cha- 
racters and incidents which is said to be 
popular among certain classes of circulating- 
library subscribers. 
The Calling of the Weir. By Frederick 
Langbridge. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Wirs indications that, if he were more 
careful, the author has the ability to tell a 
better story, ‘The Calling of the Weir’ is a 
decidedly unattractive performance. It isa 
romance of a lost family estate won back by 
the marriage of the old owner’s daughter 
with the new possessor, with touches of 
sensationalism in the shape of forgery, 
attempted suicide, and a narrow escape from 
drowning. There is an easy shifting of 
affections on the part of three out of four 
engaged persons that goes far to destroy 
any interest in them which may have been 
aroused. A clever story-writer should use 
improbabilities and coincidences with a 
sparing hand; to judge by the general 
taste he should employ puns yet more 
sparingly. On Mr. Langbridge’s second 
page we read, “‘ Running to the end of the 
hall, she pushed open a swing door—a door 
shat for its cruel creaking richly deserved to 
swing”; and a number of other pages are 
marked by similar pleasantries more suited 
to the ‘‘ book”’ of a pantomime. 


My Own Death. By “ Limbo.” (Drane.) 


SEVERAL writers have, with more or less 
success, lately based their plots on the 
experience of disembodied spirits; but 
though no doubt the subject affords much 
play for fancy, to endow it with effective 
realism seems to be difficult. Perhaps the 
frankly heathen and materialistic treat- 
ment adopted by ‘‘ Limbo”’ is as success- 
ful asthe matter will admit of; and there 
is a good deal of humour in the per- 
plexities of the rather carnal young athlete 
who finds himself suddenly without the 
usual complement of bodily accessories, and 
travelling, without effort, through all 
obstacles which matter presents, and with- 
out any desire for the refreshments he craved 
so naturally in life. He clings to earth in 
his disembodied state; ‘‘assists’”? in the 
secondary sense at a skirmish in the African 
war ; looks in at his club, and is surprised 
at no attention being paid to his order for 
a whisky and soda; and hovers with no 
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little sense of helplessness and jealousy 
round a certain Miss Flossie, with whom 
in life he had just made an acquaintance 
which was rapidly developing into love. 
As a set-off to these frivolities, he sees a 
good many gruesome tragedies in which 
he has no power to intervene, and which 
seem rather inconsistent with the cheerful 
commonplace of the rest of the story. If 
it be permissible to choose so grim a sub- 
ject for an essay in topsy-turvydom after 
the manner of Anstey, it may be said 
‘*‘ Limbo” has been tolerably successful. 


Under the Sword. By the Countess of 
Sulmalla. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 


A youne married woman with an infant 
girl appeared in a country village, took a 
cottage, opened a school, became friendly 
with a rich neighbour, and, in her modest 
way, flourished for many years. She had, 
however, a terrible secret which she kept 
even from her daughter Margaret when that 
daughter had come to woman’s estate; a 
couple of shocks hastened her death, and, 
instead of letting the secret die with her, 
she passed it on to her friend. As every 
reader will anticipate, the secret comes in to 
roughen the course of Margaret’s love, and 
is only made known to her at the moment 
that it brings about her lover’s death. The 
whole story is cheaply sensational. There 
is but little attempt at character-drawing, 
the men and women being presented with 
that exaggeration of qualities which is one 
of the most conspicuous features of the 
cheap novelette; while the style of the 
narrative is in accordance with the same 
remarkable though popular standard. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Junior Course of English Composition.—Oral 
Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. 
Nesfield. (Macmillan.)—There is no lack of 
manuals for the school study of the English 
language, and Mr. Nesfield’s series are un- 
doubtedly useful books for the class-room. 
The former of these books pursues the natural 
order: first reproduction of extracts from 
memory, then common errors to be guarded 
against, next punctuation, and then essay- 
writing through the expansion of outlines. A 
final chapter deals with the subject of letter- 
writing. The reviewer has used several of 
the outlines, and found them to work admirably 
with a form of boys averaging fifteen years of 
age.—The second manual is intended for the 
more elementary stage at which English com- 
position can be taught orally. This is a method 
which is a great economizer of time and is also 
more effective with young pupils than writing ; 
moreover, it could be pursued in higher forms 
with profit. The suggestion made at the 
Head Masters’ Conference that examinations 
in English literature should be conducted 
viva voce is from many points of view valuable. 
The exercises in Mr. Nesfield’s book are 
meant to take a pupil through the formation and 
combination of simple sentences, and through 
the rules of direct and indirect speech, to 
teach the principles of the order of words and 
phrases, and—most useful, but most often 
neglected—to train in the use and discrimina- 
tion of words. There is such a wealth of 
exercises here that the teacher, at any rate, 
should have the books on his shelf for handy 
use, 

Dr. Garnett has recently advocated in our 
columns an ingenious emendation in ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ This is derived from an excellent 
edition of The_ Lyric and Dramatic Poems of 





Milton, the work of Prof. Martin W. Sampson 
(New York, Holt & Co.). This edition is well 
enough equipped in all ways to be considered 
a model of its kind; help, duly acknowledged, 
has been derived from editors so different as 
Warton and Mr. Verity, and nothing really 
requiring annotation has been passed over. 
There is, indeed, too much exhibition of alter- 
native meanings where the sense seems to us 
plain. The introduction includes some ad- 
mirable remarks on ‘Comus’ and ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ Something might have been said 
of the use of words which makes Miltona great 
stylist. There are several points easy to explain 
about his artistry. This leads us to remark 
that, though Latin and Greek are out of faslyion, 
Milton founds his thought and expressign on 
them more frequently than is here indicated. 
The ‘‘Great Pan’”’ of the Nativity Ode is the 
God of Music, we think, in view of what 
follows; the entrance of Dalilah is redolent 
of the Oceanides in the ‘Prometheus’ of 
ZEschylus; and many other phrases appeal 
with the charm of reminiscence to the classical 
scholar without having succeeded in becoming 
or remaining current English. We do not 
think highly of Milton’s translation of Horace, 
Od., i. 5. It lacks grace, and makes too 
little concession to English idiom; it ranks, 
in fact, with Gladstone’s, Newman’s, and 
other people’s failures. As for the genuine- 
ness of the feeling in ‘Lycidas,’ we may 
remark that all elegies known to us exhibit 
not the poignancy of immediate grief, which 
is incoherent, but the mannered reflection in 
which the artist has begun to refine on his 
subject. We have mentioned two or three 
points in which we differ from Prof. Sampson, 
without saying how often we are at one with 
him. We would indicate that we have read 
his edition with care and also with enjoyment. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, U.S., who 
have also an English house, send us in the 
‘*Athenzeum Press Series’’ (which, by the 
way, has no connexion with ourselves) Carlyle 
on Heroes and Hero-Worship, which is well 
introduced and edited by Prof. A. MacMechan. 
The notes, introduction, and indexes all show 
that the author has taken great pains, and his 
judgment is good; he is free from the irri- 
tating habit, common to editors of English 
classics, of overpraising their author and 
defending his words and actions against every 
kind of criticism. We are rightly told, for 
instance, that Carlyle was unfair to Scott. 


A Handbook of the Geography and History of 
Monmouthshire, by Mr. Morris, a Board School 
master, published by A. W. Dawson, Limited, 
of Newport, Mon., is most interesting on the 
archeological side of the history of King 
Arthur’s own county. The treatment of the 
commercial and purely geographical side is 
altogether subordinate to the Welsh national 
and historic side ; but we imagine that there is 
much to be said for this mode of dealing with 
the subject. A Monmouthshire boy may be 
trusted to know that there are coal mines, 
ironworks, and coal shipping ports within his 
county ; but itis well that he should be inspired 
with a love for its antiquities and for the 
glorious history of the land of Gwent. 


Q. Horati Flacci Saturarwm Liber I. 
Edited by James Gow, Litt. D.—Dr. Gow has 
undertaken an edition of the ‘ Satires’ at the 
request of the Pitt Press Syndicate. In the 
little book before us there are twenty-eight 
pages of introduction, thirty-six of text, and 
eighty of notes. The introduction is par- 
ticularly bright, suggestive, and terse. It 
deals with the life of Horace, satire generally, 
the chronology and Latinity of the satires, 
and Horace’s use of proper names. Dr. Gow 


thinks it probable that Horace, following 
-Lucilius, introduced into his satires the real 
names of known persons, a great number of 
whom appear to have been living. The editor of 
the ‘Satires’ must needs wrestle with a text 





which in several well-known passages defies 
both interpretation and emendation. This 
will to some extent account for the relative 
space taken up by the notes, assuch a passage 
as i. 6, 7-24 cannot very well, according to 
prevailing ideas, be annotated without an 
account of several competing interpretations, 
At the crux notante, in 1. 14, Dr. Gow 
accepts the punctuation of Schiitz, placing a 
full-stop at licuisse, anda comma at imaginibus 
(l. 17). Notante, of course, must go by the 
board, and as a meretemporary expedient our 
editor suggests quid autem? In the notes he 
wastes no words, and, as modern commentaries 
go, they could hardly be briefer. Points of 
orthography are considered. The frequent 
references to Virgil’s Georgic III. for close 
parallels seem to suggest that Virgil composed 
Georgic III. with the text of Satires, Book I, 
more or less consciously before his mind’s eye. 
On the whole, this edition is an exceptionally 
favourable exampleof the commentaries of the 
day; but in view of a recent discussion by the 
Head Masters’ Conference on the advisability 
of examining solely by unseen translations, we 
wonder who will be the bold pioneer to push 
aside from his notes the masses of traditional 
knowledge that have encumbered our school- 
books for centuries, and to venture to write 
the minimum necessary to explain the subject- 
matter or an occasional salient feature of 
style. When notes begin to occupy less than 
half the space devoted to the text, we shall 
have hopes of the new style of commentary. 


Editions of Virgil are getting to be rather 
stale and unnecessary. We find, however, 
unusual freshness and clearness with brevity 
in the Georgics I. edited by Mr. John Sar- 
geaunt (Blackwood). As our columns have 
shown, he takes a special interest in classical 
botany, and besides ample notes on ordinary 
difficulties he has provided an appendix on 
the flora and another containing passages from 
Hesiod, Aratus, and Eratosthenes.—Mr. M. T. 
Tatham has secured the use of the new Oxford 
text for his edition of Virgil, A‘neid IT. 
(Arnold). Whether this is a sufficient reason 
for going over the ground again may be 
doubted. We disapprove, as we have said 
before, of an elaborate vocabulary such as 
appears here. Too much is done for the 
modern boy. Only by the use of his dictionary 
will he acquire a proper vocabulary. The 
notes are sound, though they give more trans- 
lation than we should. 


Hore Latine: Studies in Synonyms and 
Syntax. By the late Robert Ogilvie, M.A., 
LL.D. (Longmans.)—These notes on Latin 
synonyms, left by the late Chief Inspector of 
Schools for Scotland, have been edited by 
Prof. Souter of Aberdeen. In a memoir 
written by the deceased’s brother it is 
claimed by the Rev. David Paul that Robert 
Ogilvie ‘‘ had a remarkable feeling for nice 
shades of meaning and distinction in Latin 
words and phrases.’’ This much must cer- 
tainly be granted after a perusal of the book. 
Dr. Ogilvie’s treatment of the Latin equiva- 
lents for such ideas as conscience, refuse, style, 
way, well known as they are to students of 
Latin prose, seldom fails to impart an 
original touch, or express things with new 
precision. We have here, as it were, the 
nucleus of a Roget’s Thesaurus for the pur- 
poses of Latin prose composition, some 500 
English expressions, taken more or less at 
random, being fully treated in Latin; and as 
there are both English and Latin indexes, the 
book will be found useful. It may be noticed 
in passing that in our teaching of both Eng- 
lish and Latin composition nowadays the 
careful study of words is a side of education 
that gets less attention than it deserves. The 
present reviewer, for his part, holds that the 
time spent in thoroughly working round some 
hundred well-chosen Latin words — the 
characteristic epithets of Virgil’s poetry, for 
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instance—is a valuable training in thought 
and expression which should not be lightly 
neglected. The articles in this book that we 
have examined closely maintain a high level. 
For instance, the word but is admirably treated, 
and at considerable length. Carry is well 
done. Character does not, in spite of much 
hair-splitting, give the same impression of 
mastery as a few lines by the late Prof. 
Henry Nettleship in his ‘ Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition.’ Conscience produces a 
neat and characteristic remark: ‘‘ Conscientia 
is retrospective ; it reviews rather than dic- 
tates.’ Under fault, culpa and vitium are 
excellently distinguished. Under obtain we 
find the proper limits set down to the use of 
obtinere and illustrated by apt quotation. 
Some we also noted as particularly well 
handled. In brief, Latin prose teachers and 
gtudents will be grateful for the new stimulus 
afforded by Dr. Ogilvie’s minute acquaintance 
with the style of the best Latin writers. 








BOOKS ON CHINA, 


Mr. E. H. Parker, in John Chinaman, and 
a Few Others (Murray), draws forth out of a 
full note-book stories both old and new con- 
cerning Chinamen and their ways, not only in 
China proper, but wherever the sons of Han 
mostly congregate. Naturally he has most 
to say about them in their fatherland, but he 
follows them into their colonies, and he finds 
them very much the same, whether they are 
resident in Tonquin, Siam, the Straits Settle- 
ments, or Borneo. Madame de Staél says in 
one of her letters that she had travelled all 
over Europe, and had never met any other 
than men and women, and in the same way it 
may be said that one may visit Chinese 
colonies in all parts of the earth and find that, 
though climates may differ, the racial qualities 
remain oneand thesame. The different colonies 
are naturally viewed with varying degrees 
of favour and disfavour by the immigrants. 
Next to the paternal government of Peking, 
English rule provides the most congenial 
home for the wanderers. Under British 
officials they are left alone, so long as they 
remain peaceable and law-abiding, but within 
French and German jurisdictions it is other- 
wise. There they are ceaselessly worried 
with pin-pricking regulations, which are all 
the more irritating because they are so petty. 
As Mr. Parker says :— 

“The French do not interfere with liberty in 
theory, but it is the caprice and incapacity of indi- 
vidual officials that harasses the Chinese. For 
instance, the instant a man lands he has endless 
trouble with his baggage, his effects, and the tarif- 
général; he is cuffed and shoved about ; he has to pay 
a heavy annual poll-tax, get photographed at his own 
expense, have himself affiliated to some guild, and 
obtain various permits and passes. The Chinese are 
a republican race, and in their own country salute 
no official in the streets. The French do not 
properly understand Chinese ways; and thus the 
Chinaman at one moment insults his ‘ Protectors’ 
with impunity, whilst at another the hot-headed 
French officer or policeman boxes his ears for some 
neglect of form which is purely imaginary. On the 
other hand, the Chinaman does not understand 
French ways, and irritates the testy Jack-in-office 
by resisting bona-fide attempts to benefit himself as 
often as he unwittingly breaks the law in his earnest 
endeavour to observe some childish regulation.” 
Mr. Parker has a strong sympathy with the 
Chinese, and has learnt to regard them as 
actuated by much the same feelings and 
passions as ourselves. It must be confessed 
that it is too often the habit of Englishmen to 
look with ill-concealed contempt on the habits 
and prejudices of foreigners, and thus to give 
rise to an antagonism which in moments of 
excitement is apt to break out in riot and 
bloodshed. Mr. Parker had some experience 
in ‘‘rows ’’ with the natives, and in each case, 
by the exercise of courage and determination, 
he escaped scatheless. At the town of Paho, 
near the Yang-tsze, for instance, he had an 
experience which might well have ended in 





serious consequences had it not been for 
his vigorous treatment of his opponents. 
Literary students in China are generally unruly 
members of society, and on this particular 
occasion they were determined to bait the 
foreign visitor, more especially as he happened 
to be alone. They crowded round him in his 
inn, and plagued him with endless and irrele- 
vant questions. At last, wearied out with 
their curiosity, he retreated to his room and 
shut the door. What followed must be given 
in his own words :— 

“Suddenly the light wooden door flew open, and 
a student, flushed with wine, burst rudely ip, sat on 
my bed, took the pipe out of my moutb, and began 
to smoke it. On this I ‘up with my fist’ and gave 
him one straight in the chest, knocking the partition 
down and him over it, and creating noisy havoc 
among the tables and crockery outside. There was 
a fearful uproar at once, every one shouting that I 
had struck literary men, had used arguments of force 
and soon. The students gathered up fragments of 
broken furniture and assumed a ‘hold-me-back-lest- 
I-should-break-his-head’ kind of posture.” 

Finally the storm subsided, and the threat of 
an appeal to the mandarins secured Mr. 
Parker from further attack. 

In the course of his long consular ex- 
perience Mr. Parker met most of those China- 
men whose names have reached our shores, and 
he gives us a chapter on, among others, Li- 
Hung-Chang, which is thoroughly descriptive 
of the man. Li had, during his long life, so 
consistently striven to turn everything he 
touched into money for his own private purse, 
that he was unable to understand that any one 
could ever be actuated by higher and less 
interested motives. On one occasion Mr. 
Parker was sent officially to introduce a photo- 
grapher to the great man, and was met by 
the inquiry, ‘‘ What reward do you expect ?”’ 
and it was only with doubtful success that Mr. 
Parker explained to his host the better way 
which he was accustomed tofollow. The several 
pictures drawn by Mr. Parker of the officials 
and people will incline his readers to view the 
former less favourably than the latter, and 
most of all will their sympathies be drawn out 
by Chang-érh, Mr. Parker's ‘‘ Boy ’’ or body- 
servant. This man is a very good specimen 
of the stolid and honest Chinaman, whose views 
are limited to the execution of his duties, and 
who regards his master as the one man on 
earth who is to be considered. The book is 
full of graphic descriptions of character, and 
is amusing throughout. 

The Lore of Cathay; or, the Intellect of 
China. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.)—Dr. Martin has been 
in China many years. He is well known as a 
philanthropist and as an educational authority, 
and few will deny that his views are valvuble 
concerning the Jand in which he has spent the 
greater part of his life. Doubtless, from his 
stores of knowledge he might have produced 
a work which would supply such informa- 
tion as we desire; but instead of doing this 
he has contented himself with reprinting, 
with some additions and under a new title, a 
work which has already been presented to the 
public under two guises, and which in its 
original form consisted of papers and articles 
which even then had in one shape or another 
appeared before the public. The history of 
this work is curious. At some period prior to 
1881 Dr. Martin published in China a volume 
of reprinted articles, which he entitled ‘Hanlin 
Papers.’ Under the title of ‘The Chinese, 
their Education, Philosophy, and Letters,’ a 
second edition of this work appeared in New 
York in 1881. A third edition was published 
under the same title in 1898, and now we are 
treated to the same matter, with some 
additions, in a new garb. Dr. Martin states 
in his preface that the present volume com- 
prises ‘“‘the Hanlin Papers revised and enlarged 
by the addition of much new matter’’; but 
this new matter scarcely leavens the well- 
worn knowledge which the work contains. 











FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 


A Century of French Romance. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, LL.D.—Vol. I. The Chartreuse 
of Parma. Translated from the French of 
De Stendhal by the Lady Mary Loyd. With 
a Critical Introduction by Maurice Hewlett.— 
Vol. If. Colomba; Carmen. Translated from 
the French of Prosper Mérimée by the Lady 
Mary Loyd. With a Critical Introduction by 
Arthur Symons. (Heinemann.)—Mr. Heine- 
mann has had the happy idea of presenting a 
dozen volumes of the best work of French 
novelists in the nineteenth century to English 
readers. It is generally admitted that French 
fiction in the nineteenth century—or, rather, 
in that portion of it which really counts, from 
the Romantic revival of 1830 to the decadence 
at the end of the century—is one of the 
“purple patches’’ in the history of the 
world’s literature, like our own Elizabethan 
drama or the great age of Athens. Many 
English readers who read French easily, how- 
ever, know it rather inadequately, and for the 
reader who is dependent on translations—at any 
rate, on translations which do not set the tecth 
on edge—acquaintance with it is practically 
confined to the great names of Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, and Dumas. Mr. Edmund Gosse, to 
whose nice perception and wide sympathies in 
literature we already owe so much, has under- 
taken to do for this series what Mr. Saintsbury 
did for Balzac, by supervising the work of the 
translators. Judging from the two opening 
volumes, we can speak in the highest terms 
of his success. We already know Lady Mary 
Loyd as a diligent and competent translator, 
but she has never been so successful as she is 
in the classies—of such different style—which 
she has now rendered into English. We really 
doubt whether any one who picked up ‘The 
Chartreuse of Parma,’ without happening to 
notice that it was a translation, would discover 
the fact ; and though a careful reader may detect 
one or two trifling slips, the work on the whole 
is so admirably done that Stendhal himself, 
if he could be aware of its existence, would 
feel that the posthumous regard of foreign 
nations—to which, like Bacon, he confided his 
memory and name—could never be more 
honourably typified than in this English version 
of his most famous book. Lady Mary Loyd is a 
shade less successful in dealing with the inimit- 
able Mérimée, whose colourless and translucent 
perfection is the hardest thing in the world to 
transfer to another canvas, but her version 
of his two stories is always sound, workman- 
like, and perfectly readable; the worst thing 
to be said of it is that it does not entirely 
represent the author’s charm. The books are 
handsomely, but not ostentatiously, produced, 
with some delightful illustrations, excellently 
reproduced in colours, after water-colour draw- 
ings by Avril and Parys, and M. Octave 
Uzanne adds a short appendix to each on the 
various portraits of the author which are re- 
produced. 

It remains to speak of the introductions 
furnished by Mr. Maurice Hewlett and Mr. 
Arthur Symons. It is clear that each of 
them has been a labour of love; both writers 
handle their novelists as Piscator instructed 
his pupil to handle the frog. We cannot say 
that they have both been equally successful 
in their work. Mr. Symons, indeed, has 
written an admirable little study of Mérimée. 
He includes an excellent definition of Mérimée’s 
specific difference from the other great men 
of 1830—from Dumas and Hugo, Gautier and 
Balzac. The whole of the essay is well worth 
reading, and may even be said to deserve a 
place beside the contributions of Sainte- 
Beuve, Taine, and M. Filon to the under- 
standing of the rather cryptic and unusual 
literary phenomenon which produced ‘ Colomba,’ 
and the delightful ‘Carmen.’ We can- 
not say so much for Mr. Hewlett’s intro- 
duction to the ‘Chartreuse of Parma.’ Mr. 
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Hewlett is a very charming story-teller, but 
he is too paradoxical here. There are, indeed, 
some clever things in his essay, but they are 
spoilt for the present reviewer by the way in 
which they are expressed, and the critic 
has let his enthusiasm run away with him. 
We must not conclude without praising the 
brief ‘‘ biographical notes’’ which Mr. Gosse 
has contributed to both volumes, and which 
are marked by a skill of selection and a grace 
of style that make them models of their kind. 
In ‘French Novels of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’aseries similarto theforegoing, for which 
Mr. Grant Richards is responsible, Salammbo, 
translated by J. W. Mathews, and The Latin 
Quarter (Murger’s ‘Scénes de la Vie de Bo- 
heme’), translated by Ellen Marriage and John 
Selwyn, are out. Mr. Arthur Symons provides 
a clever introduction for both volumes. We 
fancy he would write with more assurance on 
‘Madame Bovary’ than‘ Salammbo.’ Notthat 
he does not plead eloquently the merits of the 
latter, but we cannot believe all that he and, 
indeed, Flaubert say about the book. It is a 
wonderful feat of description, but it is over- 
loaded with detail—detail that makes for vera- 
city at the cost of tediousness, and cannot be 
considered in all cases necessary to the narra- 
tive. Much of ‘Salammbo’ is, in fact, dull 
reading. With Murger it is otherwise. He 
is amusing and delightful in the English dress 
provided here—much more amusing than 
anything written by the modern Bohemian 
about himself or his schemes. The so-called 
English Bohemian, by the way, rarely writes 
anything so light-hearted or witty. He is too 
busy in ‘‘ cracking up’’ his fellows, and rush- 
ing round to get ‘‘cracked up”’ in various 
paragraphs. The translators have entered fully 
into Murger’s spirit, and have a good command 
of idiom, but we do not know why they have 
taken the unnecessary liberty of rearranging 
paragraphs. Occasionally we detect signs of 
weariness in the inadequate rendering of adjec- 
tives; on p. xix of Murger’s brilliant preface 


seiziéme has been rendered ‘‘ seventeenth,’’ to- 


the detriment of the sense. The volumes are 
bound rather weirdly, but attractively, in 
yellow. 

In the elegant ‘‘Turner House Classics ”’ 
(Virtue) appears a new translation of Balzac’s 
Pére Goriot, with introduction by Mr. William 
Macdonald. The translator, who is anony- 
mous, has done his work well, though we should 
not always solve the difficulties of rendering 
in the way he does. We think ‘intra muros 
et extra’’ in chap. i. certainly refers to 
Paris, in view of the next sentence. Mr. Mac- 
donald treats Balzac’s life and work generally 
with decided ability ; there is, however, a note 
of defiance and affectation in his style which 
rather spoils its effect for us. Of Balzac’s 
style he might have said more, especially as 
to its ill-digested element of scientific phraseo- 
logy, destined to hecome a cause of tedium in 
later and lesser writers. 

Poems from Victor Htigo. By Sir George 
Young. (Macmillan & Co.)—Hugo, we have often 
thought, is more familiar to English readers 
as the ‘‘ Victor in drama, Victor in romance,”’ 
than as the Victor in song. Perhaps the want 
of a satisfactory volume of translations from 
his verse may account for this to some extent, 
for though many of his poems have been 
admirably rendered into English by various 
hands, we have hitherto been acquainted with 
no really good representative collection of 
them. The present careful and attractive 
‘volume goes far to supply that want. The 
translations are scholarly and sympathetic, 
and that, if one comes to think of it, is a 
merit increasingly rare in the verse trans- 
lator. He must have the scholarship to appre- 
hend his original thoroughly—and this requires 
much more than a merely linguistic knowledge 
—and the power of infusing some genuine 
feeling into his own version. Sir George 





Young possesses these gifts in a high degree. 


He is not, indeed, to be classed with the 
‘small transfigured band ”’ of translators who 
have been, as it were, by right divine the 
proxies of great poets, and probably he would 
himself be the last to claim such a place of 
honour ; but his work is excellent, and even 
distinguished of its kind. His renderings are 
enjoyable—a rare merit; they seldom show 
any of that awkwardness we are apt to 
associate with verse translation, and if they 
are sometimes rather free, their freedom is 
generally justified by the result. The difficulty 
of form has been successfully encountered ; 
the less tractable metres of the original are 
often and, as we think, wisely left unattempted, 
and great taste has been shown in the choice 
of substitutes better adapted to our own 
language. As regards the selection of poems 
little need be said. Hugo’s verse is no less 
astonishing for its excellence and variety than 
for its bulk, and in choosing from it the chief 
difficulty must be an embarras des richesses. 
No doubt every reader who is even moderately 
familiar with it will regret the absence of 
many favourite pieces from this volume, but 
that would be inevitable in any collection of 
the same size. Sir George Young has made 
his choice with excellent judgment, and his 
work is a valuable addition to our scanty 
stock of good verse translations from the 
French. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Georce WALPOLE publishes, through 
Mr. George Barber, of the Furnival Press, 
House of Commons Procedure. In this pamphlet 
he has brought together some history and some 
hints. He tells us that Charles II. used to 
‘‘whip’’ by sending to members. Elizabeth 
may be said to have done the like during the 
contest over the Articles of Religion, the 
Succession, and other matters between her 
Majesty and the Puritans in the earlier Par- 
liaments of the reign. She used also to create 
rotten boroughs under royal influence and to 
turn out the members unless they voted 
“‘straight.’’ Moreover,she used alsoto ‘‘bottle’’ 
Mr. Speaker by detaining him past 9 A.M., after 
which no House could be made, on occasions 
when it was wise to gain time. Queen Bess 
would have made a good Government whip, 
a little too much in the style of the late Lord 
Kensington, perhaps. ‘‘ Right into the early 
years of last century, Saturday sittings were 
quite common.’’ So they were within the last 
twenty years, during the second adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone. The time-honoured 
argument against sitting by day is used by 
Mr. Walpole, who urges that increased official 
business has strengthened the difficulty that 
ministers must, if they attend the House, 
neglect their departments. For the most part 
ministers are in their private rooms, where 
they have their ‘‘ boxes’’ and are visited by 
the permanent heads of their offices; it is a 
matter of indifference whether the minister 
works at the House of Commons or at his 
office. Until the last fifteen years many 
ministers were without rooms. Now all are 
well lodged at the House of Commons or House 
of Lords. Inconnexion with proposals to rise 
early in July and sit in the late autumn Mr. 
Disraeli should have been named, as he carried 
this proposal on one of the Committees on Pro- 
cedure. Mr. Walpole regrets that the grounds 
of the opposition of Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man to Mr. Balfour’s proposal to give the 
ordering of supply to a committee on which 
the independent members would be ina majority 
should not have been stated. Obviously such 
a committee would suit the Irish members and 
the Independent Radicals better than it would 
suit the leader of the regular Opposition. But 
the ostensible ground of refusal is that respon- 
sibility should rest on the Government. 








Messrs. SAMpson Low & Co. publish Navat 
Brigades in the South African War, written by 
various officers brought together by Com- 
mander Charles N. Robinson and Surgeon 


T. T. Jeans, R.N. It is a perfect little 
volume, telling excellently all that we want 
to know. 


THE Macmillan Company publish in New 
York (London, Macmillan & Co.) a valuable 
reprint of articles from Harper’s Magazine 
and other American reviews, under the title 
The Foundations of American Foreign Policy, 
by Mr. A. B. Hart, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. The author discusses 
with impartiality and sound sense the conflict 
between the Monroe doctrine in its various 
forms and the present position of the United 
States as a colony-owning Asiatic power, 
boundary controversies, relations with Canada 
and Great Britain, and the ‘ Discomforts of a 
Colonial Policy.’ He ineludes a bibliography. 
Here, in the entry ‘‘Viscount W. Fitz- 
william Milton,’’ some may fail to recognize 
the late Lord Milton, M.P., father of the 
present Lord Milton, M.P., and son of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. No family name was needed for 
William, Viscount Milton, in 1869; but, if 
one had to be given, that of Wentworth 
should not have been omitted by an American 
mindful of the history of the Rockingham 
Whigs. 

Mr. WILLIAM WALE has published a collec- 
tion, implying a wide knowledge of literature, 
of What Great Men have said about Great Men 
(Sonnenschein), extending to 482 pages. His 
scheme goes beyond the title, including what 
the best criticism available, often due to 
mediocre and by no means great writers, has 
said about a very varied collection of eminent 
persons. English extracts only are included. 
We are glad to find some excellent critics, such 
as George Brimley and Bagehot, much quoted 
as well as the inevitable popular verbiage. 
The collection includes much that is of 
interest and value, though it would not be 
difficult to suggest omissions. Dryden is 
followed by Duns Scotus—no Dumas! To 
print mere snippets, such as ‘‘the Cor- 
reggiosity of Correggio’’ (Ruskin), is a mis- 
take. Shelley would have supplied some 
incisive views on Lord Eldon. We should 
have liked to see Newman on Cicero, Johnson 
on Wilkes, Dr. John Brown on Thackeray, 
Traill on Lucian. Most English authors of 
the first rank are well considered, except Jane 
Austen. We see nothing about Omar for once, 
which is a relief, but hard on the hack writer, 
who .will go to this volume for his culture. 


John Henry Newman, by A. R. Waller and 
Cc. H. S. Burrow, one of ‘‘The Westminster 
Biographies ’’ (Kegan Paul), is a pretty little 
book and will interest that class of persons 
who want to know something of Newman, but 
do not want to know much. The authors 
are well aware that this work cannot take 
the place of Newman’s own or of the more 
important histories of the great religious 
movement of the last century. Still, in its 
way, it will be useful enough. Its bias 
is not marked, although it is clear that 
the writers hold strong views. There is an 
endeavour to state all the material facts, and 
a readiness to quote, which is meritorious. 
The writers think they have grasped the 
inner secret of Newman’s life, and we are 
inclined to agree with them, although we wish 
they had made less use of that ill-defined term 
‘‘genius.”’ In the attempt to compress it is, 
we suppose, inevitable that transitions should 
sometimes be abrupt and statements rather 
bald. But the book ought to win interest for 
the figure of the man, who, whatever opinion 
be held of his creed, was the greatest religious 
force and one of the greatest intellects and 
most fascinating personalities in the nineteenth 


century. 
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Ossian in Germany. By Rudolf Tombo, Jun., 
Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University 
Press.)—Mr. Tombo is to be congratulated on 
the capital subject he has chosen for discus- 
sion. The bard whom Napoleon relished and 
whose name he transformed so royally, on 
whom Dr. Johnson delivered one or two of 
his gloriously disrespectful utterances, and for 
whom the youthful Goethe conceived a rather 
fleeting passion, furnishes the literary student 
with a rich material for research. It is 
astonishing to consider how literature was 
affected by Macpherson’s productions during 
the latter portion of the seventeenth century. 
And nowhere did Ossian find such a congrega- 
tion of devout worshippers as in Germany; 
the thing became a craze, and the history of 
such a craze is bound to be instructive if it is 
written with fair discrimination. Mr. Tombo 
is equal to the task; he has studied his 
sources thoroughly, he writes freshly, and his 
criticism is sound and sensible. The first portion 
of his volume—nearly the first half of it—is 
devoted to a full and excellent bibliography ; 
in the second he discusses the reception of 
Ossian’s poems in Germany and their influence 
on Klopstock and the “‘ bards.’’ Gerstenberg, 
Kretschmann, and the others, even the German 
Milton himself, are scarcely read by any but 
professed students of the literature, and this 
part of Mr. Tombo’s subject can therefore 
appeal only to a limited circle; but we are 
glad to note that he means to continue his 
work and discuss in a future volume Ossian’s 
influence on Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and 
other writers of more general interest. 

The Making of an American, by Mr. Jacob 

Riis (New York, the Maemillan Company), is 
an autobiography in which a Dane relates how 
he became a patriotic citizen of the United 
States and a journalistic authority on the 
slums of the city of New York. Much of the 
narrative gives an impression of breathless 
haste, but it is not without interest. The 
English of the writer is largely composed of 
modern New York slang, and the reader is, of 
course, expected to know without explanation 
that a ‘‘drummer”’ is a bagman or commercial 
traveller and that a ‘‘tough’”’ is a rough. We 
do not think that to “‘aggravate’’ one’s fellows, 
according to Mr. Weller’s use of the word, is 
American. The verb, perhaps, has stuck to 
Mr, Riis since he ‘‘ travelled in’’ the works of 
Dickens. 


THE blue of the sky was both a scientific 
and poetic fact to Henry Drummond, ‘‘ Famous 
Scots Series’’ (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier). Mr. James Y. Simpson has dealt 
well with a subject evidently congenial to 
him, and, whether Drummond was exactly a 
“famous Scot’’ or not, his presentment is 
that of an ardent spirit, convinced of his 
mission, and able to impart religious fervour 
to large audiences. His excursions into 
science have been variously estimated, and 
are not likely to be of permanent importance. 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ was, at 
any rate, asuggestive book, and evoked a good 
deal of effective criticism. Drummond’s 
African travels showed keenness of observa- 
tion, matched with lucidity in description. 


WE have again received the Record of the 
Upper Norwood Athenceum, 1900-1901. It 
is a quarter of a century since this 
interesting little society was formed, and 
we cordially congratulate it on the good 
work it has done in encouraging the taste 
for archeology. Many places were visited 
during last year for the first time, including 
Gray’s Inn, the colleges at Oxford, Hertford, 
and Great Tangley Manor. At six of the 
excursions moated buildings were inspected. 
The Record contains many illustrations, some 
being from original photographs, while many 
are due to the kindness of the proprietors of 
the Illustrated London News, and the Lady’s 


Publishing Company. The volume is care- 
fully edited, as usual, by Mr. J. Stanley and 
Mr. W. F. Harradence. 

In the new ‘‘ Library Edition’’ of George 
Eliot (Blackwood) her Poems and Essays are 
now available. Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
supplies a charming illustration to the ‘ Poems,’ 
and Mr, E. J. Sullivan has made an int>rest- 
ing picture of George Eliot at her desk; it 
could hardly be a beautiful one. 

To the ‘‘ Lover’s Library’’ Mr. Lane has 
added Love Poems of Sir John Suckling, rare 
things which have kept their freshness and 


Ross (R.), Mosquito Brigades and How to Organize Them, 
8vo, 3/ net. 

Text-Book of Pathology, edited by L. Hektoen and D. Ries- 
man, 2 vols, imp. Svo, 35/ net. 

Triggs (H. I.), Formal Gardens in England and Scotland, 
Part 1, folio, 24/ net. 

Wood (F.), Sanitary Engineering, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Bennett (A.), The Grand Babylon Hotel, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bourchier (H.), The Ranee’s Rubies, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cobban (J. M.), The Green Turbans, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Crommelin (M.), A Daughter of England, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Duckitt (H. J.), Hilda’s Diary of a Housekeeper, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Francis (M.), Where Honour Leads, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gunter (A. C.), Deacon and Actress, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hind (C. L.), Life’s Little Things, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Little Beast Book, by Israfel, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Lodge (E.), Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 31/6 


grace. 

We have received catalogues from Mr. 
Edwards (interesting), Mr. Glaisher (good list 
of ‘‘remainders’’), Mr. Higham (theology), 


ken (who has an attractive list of coronation 
items), Messrs. Myers & Co. (who have moved 
to 59, High Holborn), Mr. Nutt (strong in 
philology), and Messrs. Parsons & Sons 
(engravings). Mr. Quaritch and Messrs. 
Sotheran send us two valuable catalogues: the 
first, manuscripts, including several famous 
examples; the second, autograph letters. 
Several from Dickens are of high interest. 
A line or two from Mr. Kipling, which is 
reproduced, costs 3 guineas, but a charac- 
teristic bit of Landor’s language may be had 
for less. Among booksellers in the country 
attractive catalogues have been sent us from 
Messrs. Gregory, of Bath (heraldry and 
genealogy) ; Messrs. George’s Sons, of Bristol 
(war by land and sea); Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Clay, and Messrs. Douglas & 
Foulis (some cheap bargains), of Edinburgh; 
Mr. Miles, of Leeds; Mr. Murray, of Leices- 
ter ; and Mr. Iredale, of Torquay. 

CATALOGUES from abroad come from M. 
Nijhoff, of The Hague (manuscripts and 
ineunabula), and Messrs. Baer & Co., of 
Frankfort (art and archzeology). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Harper (J. W.), The Christian View of Human Life, 4/6 net. 
Robinson (A. W.), The Personal Life of the Clergy, 2/6 net. 
Sense (P. C.), A Critical and Historical Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Third Gospel, 8vo, 7/6 
Williamson (A. W.), Ideals of Ministry, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Freeman (L. J.), Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 
Nicol (J. W.), Brush Drawing, 4to, 7/6 net. 
Perkins (F. M.), Giotto, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Picturesque Surrey, Sketches by D. Moul, 4to, 10/ net. 
Richter (J. P.), Catalogue of Pictures at Locko Park, 
4to, 12,6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Burgess (W. V.), One Hundred Sonnets, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Hufford(L. G.}, Shakespeare in Tale and Verse, 4/6 net. 
Littelred (J ), Cytherzea and Cynthia, and other Poems, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Music. 
Doveton (F. B.), Mirth and Music, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Mind in Evolution, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Wrigbt (A.), Life, its Mysteries Now and after Death, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire, 8vo, 
12/6 net 


Hart (A. B.), The Foundations of American Foreign Policy, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Rose (J. H.), The Life of Napoleon I., 2 vols. 8vo, 18/ net. 


Mr. Lauser (portraits, interesting), Mr. Men- 


Maguire (T. M.), Notes on the Outlines of Strategy, sewed, 5/ 
Mann (M.K.), The Mating of a Dove, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Nixon-Roulet (M. F.), St. Anthony in Art, and other 
Sketches, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Robinson (C N.)and Leyland (J.), In the Queen’s Navee, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 
Search (P. W.), An Ideal School, er. Svo, 6/ net. 
Sheldon (H. D.), Student Life and Customs, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Wale (W.), What Great Men have said of Great Men, extra 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 
FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Vigneulles (P. de), La Chanson de Geste de Garin le 
Loberain, mise en Prose, 60fr. 
History and Biography. 
Chuquet (A.), Stendhal-Beyle, 8fr. 
Philology. 
Thomas (A.), Mélanges d’Etymologie Frangaise, 7fr. 
Science. 
Duclaux (E.), L’Hygiéne Sociale, 6fr. 
Gilbert (A.) et Carnot (P.), Les Foncticns Hépatiques, 5fr. 
Guinard (A.), Quatorzitme Congrés de Chirurgie, Paris, 
1901, 20fr. 








General Literature. 
Jaurés (J.), Etudes Socialistes, 3fr. 50. 
Lemonnier (C.), Les Deux Consciences, 3fr. 50. 
Theuriet (A.), Contes de la Marjolaine, 3fr. 50. 





THE MANUSCRIPTS AND UNPUBLISHED WORK 
OF THE LATE E. J. W. GIBB. 
January 8th, 1902. 

Ir may perhaps interest a few of your 
readers to learn something of the fine col- 
lection of Oriental manuscripts formed by 
that incomparable Turkish scholar the late 
E. J. W. Gibb (whose premature death on 
December 5th last has already been noticed 
_in your columns), and of the state in which he 
left the unpublished portion of that great 
‘History of Ottoman Poetry’ on which he 
had been engaged for many years. At the 
request of his widow and parents, whose 
earnest desire is that the fruits of his ripe 
scholarship and rare learning may, so far as 
is now possible, be rendered accessible to 
students of Oriental letters, I undertook to 
examine and prepare for publication so much 
of his unpublished work as had been written 
at the time of his death. For this purpose, as 
well as for other reasons, it was necessary to 
obtain a clear idea of the materials, and in 
particular the manuscripts, on which he had 
worked, and the following brief notes indicate 
the more important results of this examina- 
tion. 

To speak first of the unpublished portion 
of Mr. Gibb’s great ‘History of Ottoman 
Poetry.’ The first volume, published in 1900 
by Messrs. Luzac & Co., contained the very 
interesting Prolegomena and the Pre-classical 
period (A.D. 1300-1450). The second volume, 
which was practically ready for press, and 
had only been kept back by the author in 
the hope of obtaining from Constantinople 





Simpson (W.), The Seat of War in the East, imp. 8vo, 21/ 
net ; édition de luxe, 63/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Abel (C. W.', Savage Life in New Guinea, 4to, 2/6 
Mackinder (H. J.), Britain and the British Seas, roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Philology. 
Grands Prosateurs du Dix-septiéme Siécle, edited by 
L. Brandin, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Homer, Iliad, Books 9 and 10, edited by J. C. Lawson, 2/6 
Prinz Kugen von Savoyen, von Heinrich von Sybel, edited 
by E. C. Quiggin, 12mo, 2/6 

Science. 

Clarke (J. H.), A Dictionary of Practical Materia Medica, 
Vol. 1, Vol. 2, Part 1, roy. 8vo, 63/ net. 
Conn (H. W.), Agricultural Bacteriology, 8vo, 11/ net. 
De Bruin (M. G.), Bovine Obstetrics, translated by W. HE. A, 
Wyman, 8vo, 21/ net. ek 
De Tavera (T. H. P.), The Medicinal Plants of the Philip- 
pines, translated by J. B. Thomas, 8vo, 8/6 net. 


a book of great rarity, concerning which I am 
now in correspondence with one of his learned 
Turkish friends (who, however, believes the book 
in question to be unobtainable), comprises some 
550 pages of manuscript (equivalent to 390 
printed pages of the published volume), and 
covers the first seventy years of the Classical 
period (\.p. 1450-1520). The third volume 
(466 pages of manuscript-330 of print) 
covers the remainder of the Classical period, 
from the accession of Suleyman the Magni- 
ficent to the accession of Ahmed III. (A.p. 
1520-1703). The fourth and last volume 
carries the history through the Transition 
and Romantic periods, down to the Renais- 





James (A.), Cyanide Practice, 4to, 15/ net. 





Pictorial, and the Sporting and Dramatic 


Roberts (P.), The Anthracite Coal Industry, 8vo, 15/ net. 


sance brought about in our own times by the 
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growing attention paid by the Turks to 
Western, especially French literature, and 
deals very fully in the two final chapters 
(perhaps the most fascinating in the whole 
book) with the parts played by Shindsi 
Efendi and Ziydé Pasha in the re-creation of 
Turkish literary ideals. Here, unfortunately, 
this last and largest volume (658 pp. of manu- 
script—456 of print) ends, the remaining 
chapters, in which the work of Kemdl Bey 
and his most eminent successors would have 
been discussed, having, as would appear, 
remained unwritten: a fact the more to be 
regretted because of Mr. Gibb’s deep sym- 
pathy with, and thorough understanding of, 
the aims and methods of the new school, by 
whom, as he believed, the regeneration of 
their country would in time be accomplished. 
Lastly, it was clearly the author’s intention 
to add a fifth volume, containing the Turkish 
text of all the numerous poems so faithfully 
rendered in English in the body of the 
‘Flistory.’ Of this also a large portion is 
extant, copied out fair for the press; and I 
hope that, with some labour, it will be possible 
to complete it by recovering all the original 
texts on which Mr. Gibb worked. Nothing, 
I may add, could exceed the neatness and 
clearness with which all these papers were 
transcribed and arranged, a circumstance 
which has enormously facilitated my task. 
Only in vol. iv. is the precise arrangement 
of the chapters still somewhat doubtful to me. 

To pass now to the collection of MSS. 
formed by Mr. Gibb with infinite pains, chiefly 
with a view to the requirements of his work, 
it comprises, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, 324 volumes, of which, though there 
is a fair number of Arabic and Persian 
works (mostly classical, and in many cases 
richly illuminated), the Turkish element 
greatly predominates. Of the famous 
Persian poets, Hafiz, Jimi, Hildli, Jaldlu 
’d- Din Rumi, Khdgdni, Nizimi, Sa‘di, 
Sa’ib, Shawkat, and ‘Urfi are represented, but 
of the minor poets only Mazhar. In Arabic 
there are several very beautiful Qur’dns, 
Burdas, and books of prayers (such as the 
well-known ‘ Dali’ilu’l-Khayrat’), of which the 
value is artistic rather than literary, together 
with a few works on law, mysticism (in- 
eluding a collection of twelve tracts by the 
great mystic Shaykh Muhyiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l- 
‘Arabi), and history. The last class includes 
copies of the well-known history of the Bar- 
mecides entitled ‘I‘lamu’n-Nas,’ of al- 
Muhibbi’s biography of eminent Muslims who 
flourished in the eleventh century of the 
Hijra (A.D. 1592-1689), and of TAésh-képri-zide’s 
biography of Ottoman divines and doctors, 
the ‘Shaqd’iqu’n-Nu‘maniyya’ or ‘Crimson 
Peony.’ Eastern Turkish (Chaghatay) is repre- 
sented by two excellent MSS. of the Diwan of 
Mir ‘ Alf Shir Newa’i, and a work on prosody 
and other kindred subjects entitled ‘Chahdr 
Sherbet’ (‘The Four Draughts’). There is 
one Parsi MS., a long roll containing Avestic 
prayers and formule transcribed in the 
Persian character. 

Turning now to the much more important 
Turkish manuscripts, we find that, as was to 
be expected, it is in the field of Ottoman 
poetry that this collection stands almost 
unrivalled. To this class belong, apart from 
anthologies and commonplace books (of which 
there are some eighteen volumes, mostly of 
small size), some 175 manuscripts, many of 
them works of the utmost rarity even in 
Turkey. It is impossible in this place 
to do more than mention the chief poets 
represented, whose ‘‘ pen-names’”’ here 
follow in alphabetical order :—A‘hi, Ahmed, 
Ahmed Diuiqakin-zide, ‘Ashqi, ‘A’kifi, ‘Ata’i 
(Nev‘i-zide), ‘A’tif, Baqi, Basri, Beligh, 
Birgili, Danishi, Eshref-i-Riimi, Esrir Dede, 
Fasih, Fazil Bey ‘ Endertini’, Fehim, Feyzi, 
Fuzuli of Baghdad, Fazli, Ghalib, Gulsheni, 
Guwahbi, Hafiz, Haleti, Hamd{, Hamid, Hanif, 





Hashim, Haétim, Hashmet, Hayrati, Haziq, 
Heva’i, Huda’i, Ibrahim Haqq{, Ishaq, ‘Ismatt, 
‘Izzet ‘Alf Pashd, ‘Izzet Molld, Prince Jem, 
Ja‘far, Khasmi, Khaydlf, Kani, Kashif, 
Lémi‘i, Lutfi, Mezdqi, Munif, Nabi, Nadiri, 
Na@’ili, Nazim, Nedimi, Nejati, Nef‘i, Nesimi, 
Nesh’et, Nev-res, Niydzi, Qd’imi, Raghib, 
Rahimi, Rashid, Ref‘et, Revsheni, Riz&, Ruhi 
of Baghdad, Sdmi, Sdmi‘i, Seldm, Seza’i, 
Sidqi, Surtiri, Shékir Ahmed Pashé, Shehrf, 
Sherif, Sheykhi, Talib, Tarsi, Tayydr, Tejelli, 
Thaibit, Thigib, Vehbi, Veysi, Yahy4 Efendi, 
Zati, and Zihni-zdde. Besides these, most of 
which are Diwdns (collected odes arranged 
alphabetically according to the final letter of 
the rhyme), there are some dozen other mes- 
nevi poems, including one of the Turkish 
versions of the ‘ Book of Alexander’ (‘ Iskender- 
ndme’), ‘Ali Dede’s‘ Bahru’!-Gharda’ib’ (‘Ocean 
of Wonders’), the ‘ Hulya’ (description of the 
Prophet’s personal appearance) of Khagdnt, 
the ‘Deh Murgh’ (‘Ten Birds’) of Shemsif, 
the ‘ Humdyiin-name,’ ‘ Gulshen-i-Niydz,’ ‘ Guy 
u Chevgan ’ (‘ Bat and Ball’), ‘ Mevlid-i-Nebi,’ 
and Turkish verse-renderings of some of the 
great Persian classics (e.g., the ‘Shihndma,’ 
by Sherif, and the ‘ Masnavi,’ by Jevri). 

Another small but very important class of 
these MSS. is that dealing with the bio- 
graphies of Turkish poets, which comprises ten 
volumes, including, besides an almost unique 
codex of the earliest work of this nature 
by Sehi, the tezkirés of ‘A’shiq Chelebi, 
Seyyid Esrdr, Latifi, Hasan Chelebi ‘Qindli- 
zide’, Seyyid Rizd, Riydzi, and Sdlim 
Efendi. Of other historical works there are 
some eighteen volumes, while geography and 
travels, encyclopeedias, ethical works, calen- 
dars, dictionaries, medicine, the occult 
sciences, stories and anecdotes, and games 
(archery and chess) are all more or less repre- 
sented. Besides these and the miscellaneous 
manuscripts, which cannot easily be classified, 
there are several albums and portfolios con- 
taining very beautiful specimens of Persian 
art, including a valuable series illustrating 
the costumes worn at the Persian Court in 
A.D. 1858. 

By the will of this great and generous 
scholar, whose death has deprived Oriental 
learning of one of its most illustrious repre- 
sentatives, and Turkey of a most true friend 
and sincere, though discriminating admirer, 
this incomparable collection of manuscripts 
will be offered—a truly noble gift—to the 
British Museum. Owing, however, to that 
unfortunate rule whereby the Museum, almost 
alone amongst the great libraries of Europe, 
absolutely prohibits the removal from its con- 
fines of any manuscript which has once passed 
within its walls, it is probable that the actual 
transference of these manuscripts will have to 
be delayed until the remaining volumes of the 
‘History of Ottoman Poetry’ have been pub- 
lished, or, at least, finally revised for the 
press. 

To one other point I should like to refer. 
In reading the manuscript of the‘ History’ (a 
monument of taste, judgment, critical ability, 
and patient scholarship) it is abundantly 
evident that almost every manuscript in the 
collection just described had been carefully 
read and itscontents weighed and considered. 
And when we reflect that the same probably 
holds good of the printed Oriental books (of 
which also there is a very valuable collection, 
the destination of which has not yet been 
determined by Mr. Gibb’s family), it will 
appear how colossal was the task which he 
undertook, and how precious are the fruits of 
that long and patient study to which more 
than twenty years of his too short life were 
devoted. Epwarp G. Browne. 








CHAUCER'S ‘ FORTUNE.’ 


AsI believe that no solution has yet been 
offered of the riddle presented by the Envoy to 
Chaucer’s balades on ‘ Fortune,’ I invite atten- 
tion to a historical record which apparently 
throws the necessary light on the allusions in 
the Envoy, and which, taken in connexion with 
known facts in the poet’s life, enables us to 
assign an approximate date for the composition 
of the poem. 

I quote the Envoy in a form based on the 
text of the poem in a MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library as printed by the Chaucer 
Society. This MS. isthe only authority for the 
fourth line :— 

Princes! I prey you, of your gentilesse, 

Lat nat this man on me thus crye and pleyne, 
And I shal quyté you your besinesse. 

At my requeste, as thre of you or tweyne, 
That, but you lest releve him of his peyne, 
Preyeth his besté frend, of his noblesse, 

That to some beter estat he may atteyne. 

In the earlier stanzas of the poem Chaucer 
lays claim to the possession of a spirit that is 
superior to misfortune, and, as it would be in- 
consistent for him to appear in the character 
of one suing for favours, he in this Envoy 
assigns the part to Fortune herself. It will 
be observed (1) that in the petition two or 
three princes are requested to relieve the 
poet or to obtain help for him from his best 
friend, (2) that the princes are addressed as 
though it were their business to attend to such 
an appeal. 

Now in the Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council (Nicolas, vol. i. pp. 18a 
and 18b) we find from the minutes of a meet- 
ing held on March 8th, 1390, that certain 
rules for the management of the business 
coming before the Council were drawn 
up by the Council and assented to by 
King Richard. Among these rules is one 
which forbids all gifts or grants without the 
advice of the Council and the assent of the 
Dukes of Guienne, York, and Gloucester, and 
of the Chancellor, or of two of them. (N.B. 
The Duke of Guienne is, of course, the Duke 
of Lancaster, who had recently—November, 
1389—returned to England after an absence 
of nearly three and a half years.) 

There can be little doubt that this rule and 
Chaucer’s Envoy stand to one another—in 
part, at least—in the relation of cause and 
effect. Chaucer, at some period of distress, 
wishes to ask the king for a favour, and, 
hearing of the rule respecting royal gifts and 
grants, determines, ‘‘in earnest’? and ‘‘in 
game,’’ as his manner was, to submit a 
poetical petition to the Privy Council. The 
king’s uncles, all three of them or two only, 
to satisfy the provisions of this rule, are 
requested to bring his case before his best 
friend, who is the king himself. 

Before assigning a date for the composition 
of the poem, a few references to the history of 
the times and Chaucer’s own life are necessary. 

The extravagance of the Court and the mis- 
management of the royal household were fre- 
quent subjects of complaint, and under a 
statute passed in the Parliament of 1386, a 
council of eleven (which included the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, but not the Duke of 
Lancaster, who was abroad) was appointed to 
look into and correct these and other evils. 
As the lavish gifts of the young king had been 
regarded as among the chief evils of the 
administration, it is probable that a rule 
similar to the above was in operation during 
the years 1387 and 1388, the period of the 
ascendency of the Duke of Gloucester. This 
period was, apparently, full of misfortune for 
Chaucer; but it must be remembered that 
there were only two princes in the councils of 
1387 and 1388. 

The king appears to have strongly resented 
the tutelage in which he was kept, and 
in May, 1389, by a coup d'état, succeeded in 
making himself something more than king in 
name. However, his past experience scems te 
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have taught him wisdom, for his administra- 
tion for several years subsequently was cha- 
racterized by great moderation, his new policy 
receiving a striking illustration in his volun- 
tary surrender of liberty of action in the 
matter of making gifts and grants. In 1396 
Richard married a French princess—a marriage 
which was opposed by his uncle Gloucester— 
and as it was about this period that the king 
began to adopt more arbitrary methods of 
government, which, inter alia, resulted in the 
assassination of Gloucester in 1397, it may be 
presumed that the order of Council referred 
to had by this time become a dead letter. 

With the exception of the great officers of 
the Crown, the members of the Privy Council 
were appointed for one year; but it may be 
presumed that the king’s three uncles at least 
would have been reappointed to the Council 
every year so long as they resided in England. 
Of these the Duke of Lancaster again went 
abroad in the autumn of 1394, and did not 
return to England till Christmas, 1395. 

In 1389 Chaucer was appointed Clerk of the 
Works in connexion with some of the royal 
palaces and other buildings, and he held this 
apparently rewunerative office till June, 1391, 
when, for some unknown reason, he was com- 
manded to hand over his duties to another. 

In view of these various considerations, we 
may place the date of ‘Fortune’ between the 
middle of 13891 and the autumn of 1394, or in 
1396, during a portion of which period, as we 
gather from existing State records and from 
the ‘ Envoy to Scogan,’ Chaucer seems to have 
been in anything but flourishing circumstances. 

J. B. BILpDERBECK. 








THE JAGGARD PRESS. 
Canning Street, Liverpool, January 15th, 1902. 
In view of the recent interest taken in the 
publications of the Jaggard press, I send a 
tentative list of the volumes which have 
appeared under that imprint :— 
Bacon, Essaies. Third edition, 1606. John Jaggard. 


l6mo. 
Ditto. Fifth edition, 1612. John Jaggard. 12mo. 
Ditto. Sixth edition, 1613. John Jaggard. 16mo. 
Ditto. 1624. Elizabeth Jaggard. S8vo. 


Bauhinus and Crooke, Anatomicall Theater. Wm. 
Jaggard. 
Bauhinus, Laurentius, and Crooke, Microcosmo- 
graphia. 1615. Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 
Boccaccio, Decameron. 1620. Isaac Jaggard. 8vo. 
——— Modell of Wit. 1625-30. Isaac Jaggard. 
olio. 
Brooke, Catalogue of Nobility. 1619. Wm. Jaggard. 
Folio. 
Britain’s Buss or a Computation. 1615. Wm. 
aggard. 
Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 1602. John Jaggard. 4to. 
Catalogue of such English Books, &c. 1618, Wm. 


Jaggard. 4to. 
Davies, Discovery...... why Ireland was never sub- 


dued. 1612 JohnJaggard. 4to. 

Dering, Briefe and Necessarie Catechisme, 1614. 
Wm. Jaggard. 4to. 

Ellis, Lamentation of the lost Sheepe. 1605. Wm. 
Jaggard. Svo. 

Favine, Theater of Honour and Knighthood. 1623. 


Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 
— (J.) The World’s Folly. 1615. Wm. Jaggard. 


Heywood, Troia Britannica, 1609. Wm. Jaggard. 

olio. 

Heywood, Woman kilde with kindnesse. 1617, John 
Jaggard. 4to. 


Hill, Pleasant History declaring the......Art of 
_ Phisiognomy. 1613. Wm. Jaggard. 8vo. 
Historical Description of...... the World. 1603. John 
Jaggard. 4to. 
I...... (W.) Printer, Somatographia Anthropinii, or 
Description of......Man. 1616. Wm. Jaggard. 4to. 


(W.) Whipping of the Satyr. 1601. 12mo. 
Leigh, Accedence of Armorie. 1612, John Jenmeed. 


4to, 
ae of Honour. 1610. Wm. Jaggard. 
olio. 
Milles, Customer’s Alphabet and Primer. 1604. Wm. 
Jaggard. Folio. 
Milles, De Nobilitate Politica vel Civilis. 1608. Wm 
 Jaggard. Folio. . 
Milles, Mysterie of Iniquitie. Circa 1615. Wm. 
Jaggard. Folio. 





a eee Customer's Account. Wm. Jaggard. 

olio. 

Northampton, Defensative against...... Prophecies. 
1620. Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 

P(arsons] (R.) Booke of Christian Exercise. 1619. 
Wm. Jaggard. 12mo. 

a; pl of the World. 1614. Wm. Jaggard. 

olio 


Ditto. 1621. Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 

Saltern, Antient Lawes of Gt. Britain. 
Jaggard. 4to. 

Shakespeare, Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 


1605. John 


1623. Isaac Jaggard & Ed. Blount. Folio. 
Shakespeare, Passionate Pilgrim. 1599. Wm. 
Jaggard. 16mo. 


Ditto. 1612. Wm. Jaggard. 16mo. 

[lasso] Godfrey of Bulloigne, englished by Fairfax. 
1624. John Jaggard. Folio. 

Topsell, Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes. 1607- 


1608. Wm. Jaggard. Folio, 

Treasurie of Auncient and Modern Times. 1613- 
1619. 2 vols. Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 

Treatise on Single Combats. Circa 1600. Wm. 


Jaggard. 8vo. 

Two Guides to a Good Life: The Genealogy of 
Vertue and the Nathomy of Vice. 1604. Wm. 
Jaggard. 12mo. 

Vincent, Discoverie of Errours in the ‘Catalogue of 
Nobility.’ 1622. Wm. Jaggard. Folio. 

Wilson, Christian Dictionarie. 1612, Wm. Jaggard. 


4to. 
—— Saints by Calling. 1620. Wm. Jaggard. 
to. 
The following acrostic on the author’s name 
occurs in my copy of Leigh in a contemporary 


hand :— 
Give Leighe his due, and let his name 
Eternizde be by th’ trumpe of fame. 
Rewarde his worth with all aplause, 
And doe not aske me for what cause, 
Read his Accedence, and theare see 
Declared plaine what ’s worth may bee, 


Let th’ generous, those love arms and arts, 
Enioyne their hands with mutuall harts 
In kindenes ; with branches of sweet bays, 
Goe and bedeck a pyramid to his praise. 
Heares one poor leafe, pluck from Apollos tree, 
England ms love doth give it unto Leighe. 
JOHN ENGLAND. 


W. JAGGARD. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


At the annual general meeting of this 
body at St. Paul’s School on the ilth inst. 
Mr. T. EK. Page moved ‘‘ That the interests of 
education demand a reform in the system of 
tenure in secondary schools.’’ He said that 
in every walk of life a man naturally con- 
sidered the question of security for his 
investments, and particularly in the scholastic 
calling, where the rewards were distinctly 
mediocre, and in many instances mean. The 
schoolmaster remains pretty much under 
those conditions which stirred the satire of 
Juvenal, work of the highest value being 
done for the poorest pay. In all secondary 
schools every assistant master is dependent 
on the head master for promotion, and liable 
to dismissal without reason assigned. Some- 
times there is a sort of right of appeal to the 
governing body, but this is more often 
illusory, and generally there is none. It is 
assumed that there is personal service of the 
assistant to the head master; but while the 
ordinary possessor of skill or capacity can 
always find a free market for his labour, the 
schoolmaster seems in some respects akin to the 
vegetable kingdom, and, except in youth, will 
not bear transplantation. At the age of forty 
members of other professions are supposed to 
be in their prime, but aschoolmaster’s chance of 
an appointmentis small. The right of dismissal 
ought to be carefully guarded in the interests 
of education. He freely acknowledged that 
the great majority of head masters are dis- 
inclined to strain their legal power, and 
endeavour to execute a public trust with 
judicial fairness. In great schools there was 
security of tenure, perhaps almost too great, 
and many assistant masters were safe from 
dismissal; but cases had occurred involving 
infliction of great hardship without possibility 
of redress. He did not speak of powerful 
assistant masters, but on behalf of men in 
hundreds of minor schools throughout the 





country, who earned pittances often consider- 
ably less than the wages of an ordinary 
mechanic. These men were liable to, and in 
many cases suffered from, unjust dismissal. 
Evidence was offered of recent cases. 

In a large school subject to a wealthy City 
company, a man had been fifteen years in the 
service and attained the age of forty-three; 
yet three days before the end of a term he 
received notice that his services were no 
longer required, receiving a term’s payment 
in lieu of longer notice. The only reason 
assigned was the usual plea, the ‘‘ need of 
reorganization.’’ There was no allegation of 
incompetence ; indeed, there was considerable 
evidence in the other direction, for he received 
a high testimonial from the head master who 
dismissed him, and similar testimonials from 
two previous head masters. There was 
another case in which a man was compelled 
to leave after twenty years’ service in a 
school, and died eighteen months later at the 
age of forty-eight. In this particular case a 
previous head master wrote in the strongest 
terms of the inhumanity displayed and the 
practical ruin to the man it involved; there 
was, he said, nothing before the man but the 
workhouse. 

Again, in a school of considerable size the 
staff united in presenting to the governing 
body through the head master a memorial on 
the subject of salaries. Friction ensued, and 
the head master compelled all hisassistants to 
sign a written agreement containing a clause 
making their engagements terminable at any 
time at a month’s notice. Several of the 
masters were dismissed without reason assigned, 
except ‘‘ the interests of the school.’’ One 
master appealed to the governing body, and an 
answer was sent by the chairman to the head 
master expressing regret that he should have 
found it necessary to dismiss a subordinate, 
and remindimg the head master that, although 
the memorial would receive careful considera- 
tion, the sole responsibility under the statutes 
for appointment and dismissal rested with 
himself. The head master, in forcing his 
assistants to accept a month’s notice, acted in 
distinet violation of custom in the profession. 
The facts in what was known as the Grantham 
ease were then referred to. Such cases pro- 
vided ground for inquiry and possible reform. 
In his second edition of the ‘Elements of 
Politics,’ the late Prof. Sidgwick, in referring 
to the work that falls on the heads of depart- 
ments of the public service, said they would 
have to do a certain amount of judicial or 
quasi-judicial work in regard to the dismissal 
of subordinates, and in inflicting the punish- 
ment of dismissal the superior must consider 
whether the breach of duty justified the 
sentence, having in mind the importance to 
the State of its servants having as much 
security of tenure as can be reconciled with 
really efficient work. The conditions of 
tenure should be such as practically to give 
complete protection against arbitrary and 
oppressive dismissal, while allowing dismissal 
for gross misconduct or incompetence. To 
secure efficiency, the right of dismissal must 
be with the head of the department, public 
opinion and the traditions of the service 
excluding partisan punishment and practically 
providing tenure during good behaviour. He 
claimed that these opinions were applicable 
also to schoolmasters. In our minor schools: 
there was no effective public opinion and no 
guarantee against personal bias, and therefore 
to an authority like the head of a department 
an appeal should lie. There should be the 
greatest possible security of tenure, not only 
in the interest of the individual, but also inp 
thatof the State. In the Journal of Education 
of December 19th a head master had rashly 
expressed an opinion that a head master 
would be justified in some cases in taking 
action upon suspicion without legal proof. Mr. 
Page also referred to the charge of under- 
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mining the religious belief of boys, and repu- 








diated it. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 
SALE. 
Messrs. Hopeson & Co. included the 


following in their sale last week, many of 
the prices realized being exceptionally high: 
Wordsworth’s Evening Walk, first edition, 
1793, in the original sewed condition, 641. ; 
Descriptive Sketches in Verse, 1793, 661. ; and 
Poems, 2 vols., 1807, 221. Coleridge’s Poems, 
1797, 141. Landor’s Simonidea, 1806, 191. 
Gray’s Odes, 1757, 401. Shirley’s Poems, 
1646 (portrait wanting), 151. 5s. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 1669 (with the seventh title- 
page), 231. Waller’s Poems, 1645, III. 
Henry VIII.’s Primer, 1545 (an imperfect 
copy), 51l. Report of the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Boundary Case, 1735, 331. 10s. 
Burchell’s South Africa, 2 vols., 91. 5s. 
Nattes’s Coloured Views of Bath, 151. 5s. 
Coloured Views of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, 1831, 131. Dickens’s Pick- 
wick Papers, with Onwhyn’s Plates, 151. 
Borrow’s Works, 14 vols., 121. Villon Society’s 
Publications, 27 vols., 251. 10s. R. and E. B. 
Browning’s Works, 23 vols., 111. 15s. Jesse’s 
Richard III., 71. 2s. 6d. De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions of an Opium- Eater, first edition, 
6l. 17s. 6d. Pater’s Essays from the 
* Guardian,’ 61. 5s. 








EMENDATION IN MILTON’S ‘SAMSON.’ 

Oxford, January 11th, 1902. 
ONE point of some importance in connexion 
with the above appears to have been overlooked, 
viz., the question whether Milton would have 
pronounced my known and mine own in the 
same way. The evidence collected by Ellis 
makes it pretty certain that the reduction of 
kn- to simple n- had not taken place in Milton’s 

time. W. A. CRAIGIE. 








Literary Ghossip. 


An important new manifesto, similar to 
‘Lux Mundi,’ but from a different point of 
view, is to be issued by Mr. Murray under 
the title of ‘Contentio Veritatis.’ Six 
Oxford tutors are responsible for the book— 
Dr. Rashdall, the Rev. W. R. Inge (who 
writes two papers), the Rev. H. L. Wild, 
the Rev. C. F. Burney, the Rev. W. C. 
Allen, and the Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 

Mr. Murray is also publishing ‘Ten 
Thousand Miles in Persia,’ by Major P. M. 
Sykes, a young man who has already dis- 
tinguished himself as a geographer. It is 
the result of eight years’ constant travel 
in Eastern and Southern Iran, not of 
the pleasure tour for a week or two which 
produces the usual volume or two. 


Messrs. Suiru, Exper & Oo. will publish 
immediately the fourth volume of the Uni- 
form Edition of Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
‘Poems.’ It will contain ‘Palicio,’ ‘The 
Return of Ulysses,’ and notes. 


Lorp Wotsetzy, who since his retire- 
ment has been devoting himself exclusively 
to literary work, has nearly completed a 
volume on Napoleon’s campaign of 1796, 
a subject of peculiar interest to military 
students. He is also engaged in writing 
his memoirs, with which he has made con- 
siderable progress, although it is not true, 
as has been widely reported, that he has 
finished them. As soon as these two pieces 
of work are ready for the press Lord Wolseley 
proposes to return to his ‘Life of Marl- 
borough,’ for a second volume of which he 





has already collected the greater part of the 
material. 

A comMITTEE has been formed, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Avebury, to consider 
the best means of making the Nobel Prize, 
which amounts to 8,000/. a year, and is 
awarded by the Swedish Academy, widely 
known amongst persons qualified for it 
in England. Amongst the members of 
this body are Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Dr. Garnett, Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. 


Ir is rumoured that the most important 
of our daily papers is contemplating the 
issue of a weekly literary supplement. 

We recently mentioned Dr. Frazer’s 
election as a corresponding member of the 
Royal Archeological Institute of Berlin. A 
similar distinction, we are glad to notice, 
has been conferred on Dr. L. R. Farnell, 
whose ‘Cults of the Greek States’ is well 
known abroad. 

Mr. H. pe R. WALKER, author of ‘ The 
West Indies and the Empire,’ has written 
us an interesting letter, suggested by our 
brief notice of his book, which, owing to the 
demands on our space, we must summarize. 
We had asked for more information as to 
the French system in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. Mr. Walker, in reply, tells us much 
of Martinique. He thinks that when the 
Governor is a strong man the coloured 
people are less powerful than they are 
believed to be. After discussing the position 
of the senators and deputies of the Antilles 
at Paris he goes on :— 

“Tt is true that both the General Council 
and the Municipal Councils are elected under 
manhood suffrage ; and, as regards the latter, 
I admit unreservedly that great power is placed 
in the hands of the negroes. But the functions 
of the General Council are rigidly circumscribed : 
it has only a limited control over the tariff; it 
is bound to meet many so-called obligatory 
expenses and to vote for contingencies an addi- 
tional sum, fixed annually by the minister, 
which is placed at the disposal of the Governor ; 
and, if the Council fails to pass the budget, the 
Governor, with the authorization of the minister, 
brings it into operation.” 

Mr. Walker shows that the prosperity of 
Martinique is in large part paid for in cash 
by the French taxpayer. 

Mr. FrowvE sends us details of some 
new arrangements concerning the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ The whole of the dic- 
tionary, consisting of about 4,700 pages, in 
six volumes, will be completed before the 
end of 1905. Four of these volumes are 
already out. The fifth (R, S, about 850 
pages) is now being printed, and will be 
finished in November. Vol. vi. will consist 
of the letters T to Z, the supplement, the 
bibliography of the many thousands of 
books specially excerpted for the dic- 
tionary, and a comprehensive compara- 
tive grammar of all the dialects treated 
historically. The remaining portion of 
the dictionary will be issued for a double 
annual subscription at the rate of four parts 
(about 720 pages) a year, instead of two as 
hitherto. Subscribers will now receive for 
their double annual subscription about 720 
pages a year instead of 333. They can also 
compound for the remaining portion by a 
single payment of six guineas for the 
ordinary and twelve for the special edition. 





A.tHoucH only published last week, Mr, 
Maxwell’s book on the Royal tour, entitled 
‘With the Ophir round the Empire,’ is 
already being reprinted to meet the large 
demand. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Horace E, 
Scudder, who published recently a life of 
Lowell, and was a well-known magazine 
editor in the United States. He was born 
in 1838, and wrote several volumes, in- 
cluding two histories of the United States 
for schools, several studies in national bio- 
graphy, books for children, and various 
stories and romances. He edited the At/an- 
tie Monthly from 1890 to 1898, and, earlier, a 
juvenile magazine. His learning made him 
a Doctor of Letters at Princeton. 


Tue February number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine will contain an article 
on ‘Murillo in Madrid,’ by Mr. 8S. L. 
Bensusan. Mr. Zangwill’s article ‘The 
Commercial Future of Palestine’ will be 
concluded, and the first instalment of a new 
political satire by Mr. F. C. Gould, entitled 
‘Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,’ will appear, 
illustrated by the author. Among the other 
prominent articles are ‘ At the Birthplace of 
Joan of Arc,’ by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P.; 
‘A Great Commercial Highway,’ by Miss 
Helen C. Gordon; and ‘ Winter Life in the 
Engadine,’ by Mr. John Swaitham. The 
stories include ‘Ana: a Legend of the 
Pyrenees,’ by the Hon. Lionel Holland; 
‘The Man from Siberia,’ by Mr. Francis 
Gribble; and ‘Skittles,’ by Mr. Richard 
Marsh. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas writes :-— 

‘*The poem of Mary Lamb quoted last week 
is not new. It was printed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in her lifetime, and reprinted by 
Herne Shepherd. Its peculiar interest is that 
it marks a return (after her brother’s custom) to 
a theme first treated, in the ‘ Poetry for Chil- 
dren,’ twenty years before.” 

We regret to hear of the death of 
Alexander Macpherson, Provost of Kin- 
gussie, N.B., one of the best-known anti- 
quaries in the North. His book, ‘ Gleanings 
from the Charter Chest!at Cluny Castle,’ is 
of considerable historical value, especially 
to students of the ’45; and his ‘ Gleanings 
from Old Badenoch Church Records,’ pub- 
lished by Blackwood some years ago, had a 
large sale. Mr. Macpherson, it may be 
interesting to add, was born at Belleville, 
near Kingussie, the estate well known in 
connexion with ‘‘ Ossian’? Macpherson, 
which his descendants still possess. 


In much controversy about ‘Islanders,’ 
since the appearance of that poem in the 
Times, we have not noticed reference to the 
fact that it would seem to have been 
suggested by Ruskin’s ‘ War,’ and especially 
by ‘‘ paragraphs 97 and 98.....among the 
most importantly true passages I have ever 
written,” and paragraph 100 upon cricket : 

‘“‘They shut out the death-cries, and are 
happy......You do not send your footmen...... to 
fight it out...... You fight out your quarrel your- 
selves, and at your own danger, if at all...... I 
do not think universal cricket will bring out the 
best qualities...... asked to design a monument 
for a dead knight, in Westminster Abbey, with 
a carving of a bat at one end, and a ball at the 
other.” 


Amone Mr. Murray’s new fiction will be 
‘The Trial of Man,’ an allegorical romance, 
and two books by well-known authors, ‘ The 
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Valley of Decision,’ by Edith Warton, and 
‘The Shadowy Third,’ by H. A. Vachell. 

Tue fact that uncut copies of first editions 
of famous English authors command high 
prices when they appear for sale was again 
shown last week, when Wordsworth’s 
‘Evening Walk’ and ‘ Descriptive Sketches 
in Verse,’ in the original sewed condition, 
published in 1798, realized 647. and 66], 
respectively. 

Tue New Spalding Club, which has its 
headquarters at Aberdeen, held its annual 
business meeting recently, when several 
matters of literary interest emerged. In 
particular, it was announced that Mr. San- 
ford Terry proposed to compile a volume of 
Jacobite letters and documents from unpub- 
lished material which came into his hands 
during the researches he has made in 
his Jacobite publications. A history of the 
north-east of Scotland is projected by the 
Club, and it has also been decided to issue 
monographs dealing with the various cadet 
branches of the Gordon family. 

Tue late Karl Emanuel Ryhiner has left 
asum of 300,000 francs for the foundation 
of three new professorships in the Univer- 
sity of Bale—one of biology, one of philo- 
sophy, and the other of critical theology. The 
occupants of the proposed new chairs, accord- 
ing to the terms of Herr Ryhiner’s bequest, 
are to be allowed ‘‘a perfect liberty in their 
search after truth, and their devotion to the 
purely ideal interests of science, free from 
all traditional limitations, and free also from 
all ecclesiastical or political influences.” 


Fraxz Xaver Kravs, the widely known 
Liberal Catholic theologian, archeologist, 
church historian, and art critic, died at 
San Remo on December 30th, 1901. Kraus 
was a scholar and man of science of a 
markedly individual type, a literary mediator 
between Germany and Italy, one of the 
finest modern German stylists, eminent as 
a Dante scholar, and an authority much 
consulted on matters so wide asunder as 
primitive Christian art and the history of 
the Italian revolution. He was born at 
Trier in 1840, studied at the Universities 
of Freiburg and Bonn, and later in 
Paris, was ordained priest in 1864, and 
until 1868 served the parish of Pfalzel, 
near his native city. His archeological 
researches and publications procured for 
him in 1872 the appointment as Professor 
of Christian Archeology in the newly 
erected University of Strasbourg. Four 
years later he was called to the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History at the neighbouring 
University of Freiburg, where he remained 
until his death. His restless mental activity 
and the extensive range of his studies may 
be partly inferred from the fact that he was 
a doctor in three faculties—theology, philo- 
sophy, and jurisprudence. He was per- 
sonally intimate with Newman, who 
appears to have been his ideal theologian 
to the end, if we may judge by the famous 
‘ Keclesiastical-Political Letters’ which for 
a long period Prof. Kraus contributed to 
the literary supplement of the Munich 
Allgemeine Zeitung under the pseudonyms 
of ‘‘Spektator,” ‘‘ Gerontius,” and ‘‘Xenos.” 
The last of these full and elaborate studies 
—for such they were—appeared in the num- 
ber for the 2nd inst., after the writer's 
death. It was the completion of a life of 





Pellegrino Rossi, the Minister of Pius IX. 
The best known amongst his numerous 
books are the ‘Roma Sotteranea’ (1873, 
second ed. 1879), his ‘ Real- Encyklopiidie der 
christlichen Altertiimer’ (1880-86), and his 
‘Handbook of Universal Church History,’ 
in two volumes, which has appeared in ten 
editions. Probably no other Roman Catholic 
scholar on the Continent had so many de- 
voted friends and admirers amongst learned 
Protestant colleagues, and he was lavish in 
his praise of certain Protestant thinkers, 
especially of the Danish Siren Kierkegaard, 
the Swiss Alexander Vinet, and others. 
Some of his finest work, such as his ex- 
haustive conspectus and critical apprecia- 
tion of the contributions from different 
nations to Savonarola literature, is to be 
found in his essays in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. There was such a demand for 
these papers that we have heard of a mark 
being offered for a copy which was known 
to contain one of his essays. 


Tue Corriere della Sera of Sunday last 
contains the following advertisement : 
‘‘Cercasi persona abilissima imitare per- 
fettamente manoscritto. Scrivere L. 8. 26, 
posta, Torino.’’ It may as well be on record 
in the Atheneum for the guidance of any 
collector who is offered MSS. from that 
quarter. 

WE note the recent appearance of the 
following Parliamentary Papers: Statistical 
Abstract for the Colonial and other Posses- 
sions of the United Kingdom in each of the 
last Fifteen Years, 1886 to 1900 (1s. 6d.); and 
Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of 
Portland preserved at Welbeck Abbey, 
Vol. VII. (2s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


se 
RECENT BACTERIOLOGY. 


Tue detection of the typhoid bacillus, and 
also of the bacteria the presence of which 
is an indication of sewage contamination, in 
potable water, is a subject of great im- 
portance to medical officers of health and all 
sanitary officials, and also of great intrinsic 
interest to the bacteriologist. The actual 
isolation, by culture, of the typhoid bacillus 
itself from a sample of water is one of the 
most difficult laboratory feats, because of the 
rarity of the typhoid bacilli in the alvine 
discharges which constitute the source of the 
contamination as compared to organisms of 
the coli group and other bacteria in the speci- 
men, liquefiers of the subtilis group, &c., and 
the more rapid multiplication of such organisms, 
so that the few typhoid colonies on the plates 
become erowded out in all ordinary media. 
Many methods have been employed to inhibit 
the growth of organisms other than B. typhi, 
such as (1) growing cultures on agar-agar 
media at 388° C. to delay growth of 
most of the ordinary water organisms by 
excessive temperature; (2) growing upon 
media with potato as a basis and an acid 
reaction, instead of a flesh extract with the usual 
slight alkalinity ; (3) the addition of various 
reagents, with a view to inhibiting the growth 
of organisms other than B. typhi—e.g., phenol, 
iodides, and various acids, such as citric, tartaric, 
&c.; (4) combinations of the above. These 
artifices are more or less successful with 
most bacteria, but they do not inhibit the 
growth of the coli forms, and these are 
enough by themselves, in the necessary volume 
of water, to occlude the typhoid colonies. 
It is seldom indeed that the bacteriologist can 





do more than say that B. coli is present, and 
therefore there is sewage contamination, and 
possibly B. typhi also, or that B. coli is absent 
entirely, and therefore there is no sewage con- 
tamination. It may be taken for granted that, 
if coli forms are absent, there can be no typhoid 
bacilli present, so that any easily executed 
trustworthy method for proving or disproving 
the presence of B. coli, and therefore of sew- 
age, must be of immense service in a water 
laboratory. The methods indicated above are 
all more or less tedious, and require consider- 
able experience and skill and large volumes of 
the water in question. There is a much more 
convenient test for the presence of B. coli, which 
can, with a little practice, be employed by the 
medical ofticer of health without much apparatus 
and on a small quantity of water. This is the 
‘*neutral red reaction” first noticed by Roth- 
berger (Centralbl. f. Bacteriol., vol. xxiv. p. 513, 
1898). If to certain media a sufficient solution 
of neutral red (Zhrlich-Griibler) is added to pro- 
duce a fairly deep coloration, and then some of 
the water in question, the tube being kept at 
blood heat, the red colour is changed to a clear 
pure yellow when JB. coli is present. 

In the Journal of Hygiene of October, 1901, 
two important papers dealing with this test may 
be found, respectively by Dr. W. G. Savage and 
Dr. R. H. Makgill. Dr. Makgill has found 
that in no case where B. coli was proved to 
be absent by other recognized methods 
did the neutral red reaction give a positive 
result. He finds the test very delicate, and says 
that, where a fair sample of water is examined, 
a negative result may be depended on as de- 
cisive. He has made some interesting observa- 
tions on the effect of other organisms on neutral 
red, including that of B. mesentericus, which 
appears to retard the action of B. coli. Dr. 
Savage, using glucose media (0°5 per cent. 
glucose and 01 cc. of a 0°5 per cent. aq. sol. 
N. Red. [Griibler] in 10 cc. broth or agar-agar), 
thinks that neither positive nor negative results 
are absolutely conclusive, but he considers the 
test extremeiy delicate, and most valuable in 
the routine examination of water samples, A 
much higher percentage of Dr. Savage’s speci- 
mens than is usual seem to have been con- 
taminated, but, as he himself acknowledges, all 
sources of error in collection were not eliminated. 

Two subjects are much with us now—viz., the 
prevention of plague and the limitation of 
smallpox. In a most interesting article by Mr. 
R. M. Buchanan, ‘ On the Outbreak of Plague 
in Glasgow in 1900, with Special Reference to 
Morbid Anatomy and Bacteriology,’ much valu- 
able information is set forth, and the paper is 
well illustrated by photo-micrographs, among 
which we may specially notice one of a section 
through the renal cortex, showing an extra- 
vasated mass of B. pestis stained with carbol- 
thionin blue, and counterstained with eosin, In 
this paper we again notice the variations in the 
morphology of B. pestis, From the same source 
(Journal of State Medicine, December, 1901) 
must be noted two careful essays on the subject 
of the preparation of calf lymph for vaccination 
(‘ The Killing of Extraneous Organisms and the 
Duration of Activity of Vaccine,’ by Dr. W. G. 
King, and ‘The Influence of Glycerine, Lano- 
line, and Vaseline in inhibiting the Growth of 
Micro-organisms in Vaccine Lymph,’ by Dr. 
M. Srinivasa Rao), a subject to which too much 
attention can hardly be paid when every slight 
mishap is made the basis of an outcry. As 
there is scarcely room for doubt that rats are 
the chief bearers of plague virus, a rapid and 
efficacious mode of destroying large numbers of 
these animals is much to be desired. Several 
accounts of researches on epidemic diseases of 
rats and mice were published during 1901, 
especially in Germany and America; but not 
one of the infectious maladies tried has been 
entirely successful. Some of them are deadly 
for certain species, but nearly harmless to 
others ; and even the more virulent organisms 
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become attenuated, so that a rat disease 
warranted to kill and keep on killing is still 
wanted. Dr. Alfred Greenwood has a practical 
paper, in the same number of the Journal of 
State Medicine, on ‘The Need for Legislation 
in the Disinfection and Cleansing of Railway 
Carriages,’ with a description of appliances for 
the purpose ; and there is also a most readable and 
suggestive essay on ‘The Evolution of Disease 
and Disease Germs,’ by Dr. J. T. C. Nash, who 
has the courage to dispute, as we did, the 
dangerous statement of Koch that bovine 
tuberculosis is not communicable to human 
beings. Prof. Koch’s dogmatic assertion is here 
advisedly termed ‘‘ dangerous,” for the reason 
that many people at once ceased to sterilize the 
milk which they or their children consumed, 
while others congratulated themselves on not 
having adopted this necessary precaution in the 
past. Now, apart from the fact that the greatest 
living bacteriologist is probably mistaken on 
this point, tuberculosis is only one of the dis- 
eases communicated by infected cow’s milk, 
which may be the vehicle for conveying the 
materies morbi of typhoid, infantile diarrhoea, 
diphtheria, tonsilitis, follicular and otherwise, 
and various other maladies. A short and easy 
process of sterilization renders milk safe, and 
any authoritative statement which tends to make 
people more lax than they already are in such 
precautions is much to be deplored. After a 
perusal of Koch’s masterly paper on his discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus (Mittheilungen a. d. 
Kaiserl. Geswndheitsamte, Berlin, vol. ii. 1884), 
one almost felt as if a new page in the great 
book of pathology had been opened, digested, 
and turned over, and that nothing more remained 
to be done on the subject. But an army of 
workers, including Roux, Strauss, Nocard, 
Czaplewsky, and many others, have shown that 
there is much still to discover about the minute 
organism which is responsible for a seventh of 
the total human mortality. Koch has acknow- 
ledged mistakes, and may, in the present con- 
troversy, have to acknowledge another one. 

While we are dealing with tuberculosis, two 
curiously contrasted papers in the Lancet of 
December 28th may be noticed here. One is 
a very scientific and concise contribution to 
pathology and bacteriology, and is called 
‘ Tuberculosis of the Heart,’ by Dr. H. Newton 
Heineman, while the author of the other, Mr. 
Godfrey W. Hambleton, denies that phthisis has 
any causal connexion with the Bacillus tubercu- 
losis, and attributes the disease to “a natural pro- 
duct, normally present in, and eliminated from, 
the body,” and says that “its accumulation in the 
system is produced by an inadequate respiratory 
surface of the lungs.” Comment is needless. 
What with the lacnanthes treatment, and violet 
leaves for epithelioma, we shall soon be killing 
spiders by the light of the new moon to cure a 
** quinsy ” or a “‘rheum.” 

‘The Investigation of, and Progress made in, 
Preventive and Curative Remedies’ is the title 
of Dr. A. Lingard’s reports for 1900-1, in 
his capacity of Imperial Bacteriologist of India. 
These reports include experimental work on 
anthrax, rinderpest, surra, lymphangitis epi- 
zootica, and strangles. Various kinds of protec- 
tive serum have actually been issued for anthrax, 
rinderpest, and surra, while lymphangitis 
epizodtica has been found to disappear in 
affected animals when these are taken to an 
altitude of 7,500 ft. Dr. Lingard is, how- 
ever, working both with this disease and with 
strangles in order to find protective serum to 
cope with them. 





THE CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS, 


THE Fourth Annual Conference of Science 
Teachers organized by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council was held 
during last week at the South-Western Poly- 
technic in Chelsea. The vice-chairman of the 
Board, Mr. T. A. Organ, who presided at the 
opening meeting held on January 9th, spoke of 
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the great increase year by year in the numbers 
of those who attended. He then went on to 
contrast science teaching in this country now 
with what it was thirty years ago, and showed 
by figures how German industries had profited 
by an earlier recognition in that country of the 
value of scientific training and research. In face 
of the fact that the money granted for technical 
instruction in England could only be applied to 
teaching, Mr. Organ made a definite statement 
that if British industries were to hold their own 
a million pounds must forthwith be spent upon 
a research laboratory in chemistry, and the like 
sum upon one in engineering. 

The addresses, however, which were delivered 
at the four meetings of the Conference dealt 
entirely with hygiene, natural history, and 
rural education. Miss Alice Ravenhill dis- 
cussed the advisability of making hygiene a 
subject of instruction, as well as the methods by 
which, and the stages at which, it may be intro- 
duced into schools. Parents look to the latter 
to relieve them of much responsibility, and as 
regards girls Miss Ravenhill pointed out that of 
all work that of the home alone was done in 
antiquated ways. Boys she further character- 
ized not only as possible husbands and fathers, 
but also as municipal councillors who had to 
deal with drainage and ventilation upon a large 
scale. Food too, as regards its supply, is in the 
hands of men, and the possibilities of its con- 
tamination are very great. For these and other 
reasons the importance of a knowledge of 
hygiene was evident. 

‘ Mental School Hygiene’ was considered by 
Dr. Francis Warner, who claimed that teaching 
could be made more efficient if facts in the 
natural history of children were utilized. One 
of these was that certain groups differ from the 
average in mental and physical status, and need 
special adaptations of school education. Some 
are more readily controlled by a signal than by 
a spoken word, and it is generally desirable to 
train the movements of children before the 
meaning of words has been fully obtained. 
Hence Dr. Warner emphasized the value of the 
Kindergarten, where training should precede 
instruction. Many inaccuracies are due to want 
of control over the body, are not mental, 
and may be met by eye-drill. Education 
should implant in the pupil’s brain, stage by 
stage, experiences to be subsequently used ; 
moreover, mental hygiene had a practical value 
entitling it to a place in a scheme of university 
teaching. The subject of hygiene, it was said 
during the discussion, had suffered much from 
the penny, twopenny, and even sixpenny text- 
books of ‘‘ domestic economy.” 

In the afternoon Prof. Tilden took the chair, 
and Mr. Frank E. Beddard put before the Con- 
ference several definite ideas with regard to the 
teaching of natural history. There were but 
few students of zoology, which was strange 
when it was considered that the subject was 
almost ideal as a means of education, training 
eye and brain, and producing skilful manipu- 
lators, as well as encouraging habits of keen 
observation and critical comparison. This fact 
Mr. Beddard attributed to the popular miscon- 
ceptions that, vulgarly speaking, ‘‘ biology did 
not pay,” and that it was an expensive matter 
to study it. Many important discoveries were 
due to the study of natural history, such as the 
new ideas about malaria and the fluke causing 
sheep-rot. Again, whereas the literary student 
could start work with ten shillings’ worth of 
books, a sixpenny note-book, and a penny 
pencil, every would-be zoologist is supposed to 
require a microscope, costing at least five 
pounds, and other costly instruments. This no 
doubt keeps pupils off the subject, but there 
are many branches of zoology with which it is 
necessary to become acquainted that necessitate 
ro expenditure at all, and with these the 
student should begin. Instruction in the sub- 
ject should be given by experts, who should 
not be regarded with suspicion and as unprac- 


tical men. In colleges the professors should 
teach the beginners, and leave the more 
advanced students to their less experienced 
assistants. For schools Mr. Beddard suggested 
peripatetic lecturers, as there would hardly be 
enough work at one institution to occupy all a 
man’s time. 

He was followed by Prof. Bottomley, whose 
address was on the value of natural-history col. 
lections for teaching purposes. He spent some 
time in criticizing the ‘‘ type” system of teach. 
ing biology, and furthermore digressed from 
his subject to touch upon rambles and natural. 
history diaries. Coming at last to collections 
for teaching purposes, he stated that they 
should differ from the museum in being ‘‘as 
natural as possible.” In conclusion, the uses 
to which the Prout Newcombe collection, pre. 
sented two years ago to the Technical Education 
Board, had been put were considered, 
Children from London schools had visited it, 
and had been encouraged to point out the dif- 
ferences, say, between a bird and a lizard ; they 
had also been allowed to draw objects of their 
own choice, with a view to utilizing the sketches 
subsequently in the making of designs. Prof. 
Bottomley had also used the series of specimens 
as a reference collection for teachers, to whom 
he had given a course of Jectures. 

The Chairman pointed out that the same 
objection on the score of expense had been 
made against the teaching of chemistry 
in the old days. Dr. Gregory did not 
like the point of view taken by _ the 
speakers. What teachers wanted to know 
was ways of getting definite results approxi- 
mating to those they were sure of obtaining in 
physics and chemistry. As regards books, he 
said he had the same complaint to make. 
Many that he knew suggested the keeping of 
tadpoles until they became frogs, but none said 
a word as to the food that must be given to 
them if they were to pass through their 
stages successfully. A difficulty pointed out by 
Dr. Gregory was that at the end of a series of 
observations upon growth or development the 
pupils had forgotten the beginning. This, one 
might point out, could be obviated to a great 
extent bya properly constituted school museum. 
Cbject-lessons on such creatures as the lion, the 
elephant, and the kangaroo, where only pictures 
or verbal descriptions were available, as 
usual came in for condemnation; and Prof. 
Tilden described the astonishment of a small 
boy upon seeing an elephant for the first time 
—an animal represented in his picture-book of 
exactly the same size as a rabbit. 

The second morning, with Prof. Riicker as 
chairman, was devoted to the consideration of 
‘“‘nature study.” Mr. R. Hedger-Wallace 
quoted Prof. Hodge’s opinion upon eleven 
systems of American nature study which he 
distinguished, and went on to give his own, 
after strongly emphasizing the need of deter- 
mining at once what is meant by ‘nature 
study.” He urged also the avoidance of 
certain undesirable features of some American 
work under this title. These are sickly senti- 
mentality, the mere reading about nature in 
books, the doggerel known as ‘‘nature in 
verse,” and the undue correlation where one 
definite object permeates the whole of the school 
work for, say, a month. Mr. Hedger-Wallace 
divided the work into the normal school type, 
which gave object-lessons in natural history, 
as in Germany, and the agricultural method, 
which encouraged outdoor observation. The 
endeavours of Perdue, Clark, and Cornell 
Universities were alluded to more particularly, 
as the authorities produce two series of leaflets, 
one giving suggestions to the teachers and the 
other intended for the children. To Cornell 
University Mr. Hedger- Wallace gave the 
highest praise, as doing the most towards 
encouraging ‘‘the hearing ear and the seeing 
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After dealing with barometer observations and rain- 
fall he proceeded to speak of weather almanacs, 
cycles, &c. In conclusion, he said that meteorology 
is far more than a statistical science,and is very 
closely dependent upon theoretical mechanics and 
thermo-dynamics, and in the application of these 
subjects to meteorology lies the best hope of advance. 
—The Council for the ensuing year were then elected, 
Mr. W. H. Dines being the President, and Mr. F. C, 
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were able to speak their mother-tongue, at the 
language census of last year less than a tenth of 
the natives returned themselves as bi-linguists, in 
spite of the vigorous movement for a revival of 
Manx as a spoken language that is now making itself 
felt in the island. The native vernacular Gaelic 
literature consists almost entirely of “Carvals,” 
poems on sacred subjects, which were first collected 
and printed in 1891, with an insignificant number of 
national ballads, of no conspicuous literary merit, 
The poverty of the native ballad literature may be 
accounted for by the absence of a bardic class, and 
also by the practical serfdom of the Manx peasantry 
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The complicated system of initial consonantal muta- 
tions was referred to as one of the chief difticulties 
in the way of a student of the language. An index 
of substantival gender terminations in Manx Gaelic 
was submitted as some attempt to reduce the gender 
problem to definite rules, Owing to the absence of 
a neuter this question is one of considerable import- 
ance, and has been very inadequately treated in 
existing grammars and dictionaries, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 14,— 
Mr, C. Hawksley, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that 33 Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 45 
candidates had been admitted as Students, The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of 9 Members, 
31 Associate Members, and 3 Associates.—The paper 
read was ‘ American Workshop Methods in Steel 
Construction,’ by Mr. H. B. Molesworth. 
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Society.—-The President (Major MacMahon, V.P., in 
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vergence and the Integration of Series.’—Messrs. 
Larmor, Love, and Whittaker made remarks upon 
the paper.—Mr. 8. Roberts read a paper on ‘ Net- 
works.’ This was connected with the well-known 
map-colouring problem.—Papers by Prof. W. Snow 
Burnside on the integrals of a certain differential 
equation considered geometrically, and by Mr. 
V - Young on the fundamental theorem of 
differential equations, were taken as read. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— Jan. 6.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr, Arthur Boutwood Tread 
a paper on ‘The Philosophy of Probability.’ Zishop 
Butler declared that “ probability is the very guide 
of life.” To the ordinary man facts appear t e true 
guide of life. By facts he means objectively inde- 
pendent realities—realities independent of the mind 
that knows them. He thinks he gets such facts by 
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tradition, by inference, and by sense perception, 
but reflection shows that by none of these ways are 
such facts reached. Philosophy and mathematics, 
being purely conceptional, and having no direct 
reference to the actual or possible, are equally 
inadequate to supply facts. Natural science, in so 
far as it is observation, is open to the same criticism 
as sense perception and inference, and so far as it 
is interpretative is only a form of philosophy. 
Religion does not give fact in the ordinary sense ; 
in no form of religious consciousness is God given 
as an object of knowledge. The plain man, there- 
fore, becomes agnostic in philosophy, and rests 
content with the practical serviceableness of science, 
religion, art, and the life of moral endeavour. These 
satisfy because they bring a positive gain in the felt 
value of life. But this gain of life does not extend 
to his intellectual nature, and thought demands 
satisfaction aswell as moral nature. Accepting his 
intellectual nature and its ideals as he does his moral 
nature and its ideals, what does he find? That he 
can actually interpret the world so as to give, up to 
a certain point, a rational explanation and vindica- 
tion of his trust in his own nature and his ideals. 
He cannot tell whether his thought is ultimately 
true, whether it sets torth the essential nature of 
the world, whether, though his thought, it agrees 
with God’s thought; hence its results are only 
probable. But in proportion as these results of 
thought increase the worth of life and its moral 
value, they are practically highly serviceable-—The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4 —Lecture on Painting by Prof. V. C. Prinsep. 
—  Kibliographical, 5.-—‘English Book - [ilustration, 1480-1900,’ 
Mr. H. BK. Wheatle 


: ; y. 
= Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘The Architectural Dis- 
coveries of 1901 at Stonehenge,’ Mr. D. J. Blow. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Purification and Sterilization of 
Water,’ Lecture IL, Dr. S. Rideal. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tvrs, Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Cell,’ Lecture II., Dr. A. Macfadyen. 
— Institution of Civil E 3, 8. — Di ion on ‘American 
Workshop Methods in Steel Construction.’ 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘'The Architect's Use of Enamelled Tiles,’ 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo. 
- Anthropologicad Institute, 8}.—‘ Some Rude Stone Monuments 
in Yorkshire,’ Mr. A. L. Lewis; ‘A Group of Cairns with 
Megalithic Cists in the West of Scotland, and the Human 
Remains associated Therewith,’ Dr. T. H Bryce. 
Folk-Lore, 8.—Annual Meeting ; President’s Address. 
_ Geological, 8.—‘ The Fossiliferous Silurian Beds and Associated 
Igneous Rocks of the Clogher Head District, Co. Kerry,’ 
Prof. 8. H.Reynolds and Mr. C. I. Gardiner ; ‘ A Process for the 
Minera! Analysis of Rocks,’ Prof. W. J. Sollas 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘ Scientific Observations at High Altitudes,’ 
Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Tucks. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Excavations at Delphi and in 
the Greek Islands,’ Lecture II., Dr. A. 8. Murray. 
= yee! oes 4—Lecture on Painting by Prof. V. C. Prinsep. 
— oyal, 
— Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ Bengal, the Land and its People,’ Mr. 
F H. Skrine. 
=- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Earth Currents 
derived from Distributing Systems,’ M 
— Society of Anti 
Round. 
Fri. Physical, 5 —‘ The Factors of Heat,’ PartI., Mr. J. Swinburne; 
oe of some Twinned Crystals of Selenite,’ Mr. E. 





. Mr. E. B. Wedmore. 
quaries, 8}.—* The Castles of the Conquest,’ Mr. 


rge. 
_ en, 9.—‘ The Discovery of the Future,’ Mr. H. G. 
ells 


Sart. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ History of Opera: Mozart,’ Mr. W. H. 
Hiadow. 








Htience Gossiy, 


THE Geological Society will this year award 
its medals and funds as follows: the Wollaston 
Medal to M. Friedrich Schmidt of St. Peters- 
burg, the Murchison Medal to Mr. F. W. 
Harmer, and the Lyell Medals to Mr. R. 
Lydekker and Prof. Anton Fritsch of Prague ; 
the Wollaston Fund to Mr. L. J. Spencer, the 
Murchison Fund to Mr. T. H. Holland, the 
Lyell Fund to Dr. Wheelton Hind, and the 
Barlow-Jameson Fund to Mr. W. M. Hutchings, 


Tue Harveian oration of last October de- 
livered by Dr. Norman Moore, a distinguished 
authority in more ways than one, is, we are glad 
to hear, to be published by Mr. Murray. 


ANOTHER interesting announcement made by 
Mr. Murray is a volume on the important and 
much-contested subject of ‘ Heredity,’ by Prof. 
J. Arthur Thomson. 


Mr. Encar ALBAN writes :— 

“In your review of the ‘Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits,’ 
vol. ii., you say that in the Welsh language only one 
word, ‘ glas,’ exists for ‘green’ and ‘ blue,’ and that 
there is no word for ‘brown.’ For ‘green’ and 
‘blue’ there are two distinct words, ‘gwyrdd’ and 
* glas,’ and for ‘ brown’ the word ‘llwyd’ is used. 
We followed the statement of the ‘ Reports.’ 


A FIREBALL of exceptional brilliancy was 
noticed by a large number of persons in the 
south of England on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 4th ult. From the accounts which he has 
collected Mr. Denning, F.R.A.S., of Bristol, 





has been able to determine with some accuracy 
the actual path of this remarkable meteor, and 
has published the result of his calculation in the 
last number of the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. When first seen it appears 
to have been at a height of about 92 miles over 
the English Channel, at a point 11 miles south 
of Bridport in Dorsetshire, from which it 
traversed a distance of 64 miles, with a velocity 
of about 21 miles per second, to a point 50 miles 
over the Channel, situated 15 miles to the south 
of the Needles. Its flash was of dazzling inten- 
sity, and left a train or streak behind it of a 
colour between red and orange, which was cal- 
culated to be about 26 miles in length, and 
would seem (though the accounts differ) to 
have been visible for two or three minutes. 
The time of appearance was 5" 36™ in the even- 
ing, or soon after dark, and the course of the 
meteor amongst the stars was from the con- 
stellation Hercules to Cetus, 


AN account of the observations of the annular 
eclipse of the sun on November 11th last, which 
were obtained by M. A. de la Baume Pluvinel 
at Cairo, is given in a recent number(tomecxxxiii. 
p- 1180) of the Comptes Rendus. The conditions 
were not favourable, on account of the small 
altitude (about 15°) of the sun, even at mid- 
eclipse. But an interesting examination was 
made of the solar spectrum at grazing incidence 
on the moon’s surface by means of a powerful 
grating spectrograph. No variation was noticed 
in the different groups of lines examined, a 
result which renders the existence of any lunar 
atmosphere extremely improbable. Attempts 
were also made to photograph the corona in the 
presence of sunlight, but though an aureole 
appeared on two photographs taken, it is not 
thought to be truly coronal. Nor was it found 
possible to detect any effect of coronal light by 
the action of the calorific rays on phosphorescent 
substances. 

Dr. R. Scuorr has been appointed Professor 
and Director of the Observatory at Hamburg, of 
which he has been chief with the title ‘‘ Obser- 
vator” since the death of Prof. G. F. W. 
Riimker on March 3rd, 1900. The observatory 
was founded in the year 1825, and was provided 
with an equatorial of 10 inches aperture in 1868, 








FINE ARTS 


—— 
ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult. By 
Arthur J. Evans. (Macmillan & Co.)—In the 
opening page of the present treatise, which 
first appeared in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, Mr. Evans tells us that it is remark- 
able how little has been found among the 
larger Mycenzean monuments which has ‘a 
clear and obvious relation to religious belief.” 
To supplement this deficiency he produces 
many illustrations, taken for the most part 
from gems and engraved stones discovered in 
Crete and other ‘‘Mycenzan” sites, and 
seeks to draw from them the conclusion that 
“the cult objects of Mycenzan times almost 
exclusively consisted of sacred stones, pillars, 
and trees.” This is of course perfectly possible, 
but we see nothing either here or in other 
works dealing with Mycenszean remains which 
would enable us to say it was proved. The 
scene most often repeated in these illustrations 
is the representation of an upright object, 
generally a pillar, between two figures, which 
are sometimes human, sometimes demonic, 
and sometimes animal ; and Mr. Evans wishes 
us to believe that these supporters—as they 
would be called in heraldry—are in the act of 
adoration of the object they support. Yet 
there is no reason why this should be so; and 
other of his arguments rather militate against 
his conclusion. The double axe, which he 
contends was so deeply identified with the 
Cretan Zeus that “his actual image in anthro- 





pomorphic shape was not needed by the religion 
of that time,” appears but three times in these 
illustrations. In the first instance it is figured 
between two bucrania or bulls’ skulls (not heads, 
as Mr. Evans describes them), which can hardly 
be looked upon as capable of active adoration, 
and have moreover each of them a double axe 
between the horns. In the next this weapon 
appears under a conventional representation of 
the sun and moon, and above a group of human 
figures whom Mr. Evans declares to be gods 
and goddesses, but who are paying about as 
much attention to it as the deities on the Greek 
vase-paintings do to the fillet which is said to be 
the sign of initiation. In the third case the 
double axe is simply repeated many times upon 
the faces of an upright stone, without any other 
inscription or symbol whatever. But why, if 
the double axe be really the symbol of a deity 
of supreme rank, is it not attended by the sup- 
porters which are held to prove that the pillar 
is an object of worship? A similar weakness of 
argument seems to beset Mr. Evans with regard 
to what he calls the ‘‘horns of consecration.” 
He shows us these on a fragment of steatite 
from Cnossus as standing upon a brick erection 
that can hardly be anything but an altar, 
We find them also on a stone altar from Arabia 
bearing an inscription to the god Salm, and with 
a bull’s head between them which Mr. Evans 
calls *‘ votive,” but which seems, from the atti- 
tude of the attendant priest, to be the actual 
symbol of the divinity worshipped. Hence we 
might suppose these horns to be really the 
invariable sign of an altar either blessed with or 
waiting for the presence of a god. But what 
are we to say of the “sanctuary wall” of the 
palace at Cnossus, where the same horns are 
repeated side by side on a band or dado, and 
where they can hardly have any ritual signi- 
ficance at all? Simply, we think, that it is 
impossible to interpret such symbols without a 
much greater knowledge of the rationale of 
Mycenzean worship than we yet possess. Per- 
haps it is useless to attempt such a task without 
some written document to help us such as might 
possibly be found among the undeciphered 
tablets discovered by Mr. Evans in the palace. 
After all, in the absence of any contemporary 
writings, Macaulay’s New Zealander would be 
able to make out little of our religious beliefs 
from the crosses that he might find among the 
ruins of St. Paul’s. Some obiter dicta of Mr. 
Evans are extremely interesting. He says 
that the famous black stone found in the Roman 
Forum was a pillar standing between two lions 
in Mycenzan style, and the fact—which was 
new to us—is extremely suggestive. He says, 
too, that ‘‘the prevailing elements in later 
Phcenician art more and more declare themselves 
as decadent Mycenzean ”; and he supposes that 
the maritime enterprise to be found in Tyre and 
Sidon can be accounted for by supposing that 
these Semitic cities had absorbed certain proto- 
Greek colonies or plantations. These and other 
hints of the same kind go, together with the 
generous quantity of Mycenzean objects here 
reproduced, to give the treatise a permanent 
value apart from its conclusions. 

An Elementary History of Design in Mural 
Painting. By N. H. S. Westlake, F.S.A. 
Part I. (Parke & Co.)—Mr. Westlake is an 
enthusiast for wall painting, which he declares 
to be ‘tas indestructible as mosaic, and more 
easily kept clean,” and this book has apparently 
been written with an eye to the encouragement 
of the art, In the present instalment, which 
purports to go down ‘‘to the decay of Hellenic 
culture,” there are, oddly enough, hardly any 
examples of wall paintings, nearly all the 
illustrations being taken from the vignettes of 
Egyptian papyri, the bas-reliefs of Assur- 
banipal, and Greek sculptures and vases, As 
we gather—though it is not stated with much 
distinctness—that this part is intended as a sort 
of introduction to the history of art generally, 
we do not know that there is much to complain 
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of in this, especially as the plates are well 
chosen and carefully executed. When Mr. 
Westlake gets into the main body of his work— 
which will, we understand, deal with the art of 
wall painting in Christian times—it will be 
advisable to deal with it more in detail. 
For the present it may be recommended as 
promising to be what the author terms ‘‘ a handy 
work of reference,” though the fitness of the 
adjective to a volume some fifteen by eleven 
inches may perhaps be disputed. With regard 
to the introduction there is not perhaps very 
much to be said. Mr. Westlake seems to 
have gone to good authorities for his history, 
but to have little first-hand acquaintance 
with his facts. The part which he (following 
Deutsch) is inclined to assign to the 
Pheenicians in the development of art will 
hardly be approved by modern archeologists, 
particularly since the additions to our knowledge 
of what are called ‘‘ Mycenzean ” remains have 
allowed us to study the source from which such 
art as the Phosnicians did succeed in exhibiting 
was derived. He might, we think, have made 
more use both of the Egyptian ‘‘ drinking 
scenes” now to be seen on the walls of the 
British Museum and of the Cretan frescoes 
lately discovered by Mr. Arthur Evans. Both 
of these classes happen to be strictly mural 
paintings, but possibly the self-denying ordinance 
which he has imposed upon himself in the 
matter of colour has prevented him from repro- 
ducing them. Yet he gives a fairly exhaustive 
study of the Etruscan frescoes, and draws a 
curious parallel between them and some of the 
painted glass of the thirteenth century. When 
he gets to his chapter on ‘The Genesis of 
the Principal Historic Ornamental Details’ he 
becomes highly mystical, and attributes an 
elaboration of symbolism to the Assyrian ‘‘ pal- 
mette” which reminds us of some of the wilder 
theories put forward by M. Soldi-Colbert in his 
gigantic work. This is, briefly, that the divergent 
lines of the palmette were intended to repre- 
sent sun-rays, and that the whole figure formed 
a kind of diagram of the ancient theogony. As 
his explanation seems to be founded on the 
belief in a primitive and universal monotheism 
from which the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
like the rest of the ancient world, in some 
unaccountable way degenerated, we think it 
better not to discuss it. We notice some bad 
mistakes in the book, such as ‘‘ Dionysius ” for 
Diodorus Siculus, and ‘‘ Champillon ” for Cham- 
pollion. ‘‘Rhyparagraphos ’’(!), we may remark, 
does not mean ‘‘toy-picture painting,” but 
something very different. Perhaps Mr. West- 
lake was thinking of rhopography. 








TWO BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 


Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones: 
a Series of Measured Drawings and other Illus- 
trations. Together with Descriptive Notes, a 
Biographical Sketch, and List of his Authentic 
Works. By H. Inigo Triggs and Henry 
Tanner, Jun. (Batsford.)— This handsome 
volume contains forty folio plates and a portrait 
of the architect from a picture by Van Dyck. 
Almost all the plates are reproductions of geo- 
metrical drawings, and the authors deserve 
high praise for the excellent quality of the 
draughtsmanship. The examples chosen, too, 
are adequately illustrated, in most cases with 
plans, details, and sketches in the text. The 
drawings are arranged as far as possible in 
the chronological order of their subjects, and 
the authors have thus endeavoured to avoid 
what we consider to be a serious defect of 
arrangement in the work edited by Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney. The first example 
illustrated—the Queen’s House, Greenwich— 
simple as it is, is distinguished by the purity 
of style and admirable proportion which are 
characteristic of Inigo Jones’s manner, and 
place his works in such startling contrast with 


those of his immediate English predecessors 





who designed the great houses of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Jones’s masterpiece, the Banquet- 
ing Hall, Whitehall, is illustrated by elevations 
and details drawn by Mr. W. R. Davidson, and 
these are followed by reproductions of the 
magnificent design for Whitehall Palace, repro- 
duced from the drawings in the Worcester 
College collection. Five plates are devoted to 
the south front of Wilton, and another to the 
stables there. Raynham and Coleshill, the two 
best country houses by Jones which have sur- 
vived, are well illustrated, whilst his interiors 
are represented by Wilton, Kirby, Ashburnham 
House, Westminster, and Forde Abbey. The 
authors state in their preface that, in order 
to make their book as complete as possible, 
they ‘‘have visited almost all the buildings 
in England which either actual knowledge or 
tradition has assigned” to Inigo Jones, and in 
their text they attempt to give a complete 
account of his architectural career. We think 
they would have done better to limit their 
work to the illustration of ‘‘some archi- 
tectural works of Inigo Jones,” and to the 
descriptions of the buildings illustrated, for in 
one very important respect their descriptive 
notes are by no means so satisfactory as their 
drawings. They adopt the view that Jones’s 
‘early style is but a refined phase of Eliza- 
bethan work”; that ‘‘his earlier buildings 
show a union of the style he had acquired in 
Italy with the then prevailing fashion at home, 
which he was unable entirely to subvert.” Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield considers that this opinion, 
which was Walpole’s, is not supported by any 
evidence whatever, and his denial of the authen- 
ticity of all these earlier works (with the excep- 
tion of the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn) certainly 
enables him to present a consistent account of 
Jones’s career. If, as Messrs. Triggs and Tanner 
think, the plan and doorway of Chilham Castle, 
which they illustrate, were indeed designed by 
Inigo Jones, they should have brought forward 
some definite evidence in support of their opinion. 
Both plan and doorway are in line with the 
better examples of Jacobean work, and in this 
category, too, we should place the pulpit in 
Castle Ashby Church (plate 9). A wide gulf, 
however, separates these examples from such 
buildings as the Queen’s House, Greenwich, 
and the Banqueting Hall, and that they should 
have been all designed by the same man does 
not seem likely. 

A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method. By Prof. Banister Fletcher and 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Batsford.)— 
This volume, save for the repute that it long 
ago gained amongst students and craftsmen, 
might almost have been issued under a new 
title, the additions, alterations, and improve- 
ments being so numerous. The name of the late 
Prof. Fletcher still appears on the title-page, 
but the editorial valk has fallen entirely on 
the younger author. In addition to a thorough 
and careful revision of the text, which we 
have tested by comparing it with that of 
earlier editions, the new material is at once 
considerable and useful. Among the more 
important additions are a note on prehistoric 
architecture, a note on the religious orders of 
the Middle Ages, a new general chapter on 
‘Gothic Architecture in Europe,’ an account of 
medieval timber roofs, a note on English 
parish churches, a descriptive account of Eliza- 
bethan mansions, a chapter on American archi- 
tecture, and a short section on the architecture 
of British colonies. There is also an important 
and most clearly arranged comparative treat- 
ment of what are known as the non-historical 
styles—namely, the Indian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Saracenic. This part is entirely new and 
covers about 150 pages. The illustrations have 
also been considerably extended. They now 
consist of 256 plates, 128 of which are repro- 
duced from photographs of the chief edifices of 
the world, and the remainder are groups of line 





drawings specially prepared for this work. 
The illustrations of English cathedrals taken 
from photographs of models, so that their 
general external features and comparative 
projections can be seen at a glance, are 
most useful. In the vast amount of con- 
densed information gathered to form this com- 
pendium of architecture, it would be strange 
indeed if there were no lapses. Those, how- 
ever, that have been noted are comparatively 
unimportant. Asan instance, this brief sentence 
may be quoted, with which few if any modern 
students of the life and times of William of Wyke- 
ham will be inclined to agree: ‘‘ William of 
Wykeham, the greatest of English Gothic 
builders, and the ‘Wolsey’ of Edward III.” 
The lists of books of reference appended to each 
section are excellent and most helpful; they 
give evidence of exceptionally wide reading and 
catholic taste. 





THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
II. 


ConTINUING our discussion of the pictures in 
the first gallery, we come to the curious Portrait 
of a Man (No. 22) from the Irish National 
Gallery, which used there to bear the name of 
Rafaelino del Garbo. It is now more cautiously 
described as attributed to him. It is a por- 
trait which shows considerable feeling for 
character, though crude and unrefined, It 
certainly does not agree, either in design or in 
its peculiar dull and morbid colouring, with the 
works of Florentine artists of the period, and 
we think Mr. Claude Phillips’s suggestion that 
it is by an artist of the Ferrarese School, 
influenced by Tura and Ercole di Roberti, ic the 
best attempt that has been made to explain the 
provenance of a puzzling and unusual work. 

Mr. Salting’s Portrait of a Lady (25), ascribed 
to Francia, is surely unworthy of that master, 
feeble as he was at times. Both in the strange 
configuration of the swollen brow and in the 
peculiar expression it reminds one much more 
decidedly of the work of Amico Aspertini.—The 
little St. Sebastian (26) which hangs beneath it 
is a far finer work. Although the face is 
unpleasing in expression, and suggests rather a 
portrait than an ideal type, the drawing of the 
eyes, with their exaggerated perspective, is extra- 
ordinarily skilful, and the technique is worthy 
in its precision and delicacy of the artist whose 
name the picture bears, Antonello da Messina. 
But though we have never yet seen a work by 
Alvise Vivarini in which Antonello’s methods 
of drawing and handling were so closely fol- 
lowed, we cannot doubt that it is by him and 
executed at a time when he was entirely under 
the influence of Antonello, perhaps directly 
under his instruction. The two artists approach 
one another so closely in their portrait heads 
that they are hard to differentiate, but the 
characteristics of Alvise’s style appear to us 
strongly marked here. The wide angle of the 
eyelids, the hooked nose imperfectly articulated 
with the rest of the mask, the flaccid cheeks, and 
the dark patches of the iris somewhat out of tone 
with the rest of the face, as well asthe fact that the 
features are slightly twisted, giving the whole 
face a drawn and sharp expression, are all 
indications of the real author. It is in that case 
one of his finest works. It was not often that 
he arrived at such concise draughtsmanship or 
such vigorous handling of paint. 

The Portrait of a Man (29), ascribed to Andrea 
del Sarto, is a very spirited and decorative 
design. The slightly swaggering pose of the 
youth is admirably felt, and the value of the 
silhouette of the black hat and the sleeve cutting 
sharply on the dry red of the coat shows what a 
subtle feeling for balance the artist had, The 
colouring alone, not to mention the curious dis- 
proportion of the extremities to the figure, would 
suffice to indicate that it isnot by Andrea him- 
self, but by his pupil Pontormo, who never lost 
his individuality in that of his greater master. 
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He retained, indeed, what was surprising at 
such a period of academic sophistication, a 
peculiar freshness and spontaneity of feeling 
which are admirably seen in this portrait. 

The Virgin and Child (30), ascribed to Cima 
da Conegliano, and the Sacrifice (31), ascribed to 
Antonio Pollajuolo, are both unworthy of their 
respective names, and are insipid imitations by 
pupils.—Mr. Benson’s Virgin and Child with 
Four Angels (52) is a far more interesting and 
important work. There is fine wilful drawing in 
the Virgin’s head, and character in her powerful 
inelegant hands. It is rightly ascribed to the 
Umbrian School, and, so far as we know, no 
one has been able further to define its authorship, 
though the work is far above the average of the 
smaller craftsmen of the school. Particularly 
in the drawing of the Virgin’s head and hands 
it reminds us of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo’s nervous 
and austere sentiment for line. 

Mr. Salting’s portrait of Girolamo Benivieni 
(33), by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, must surely be 
accounted as that indifferent painter’s master- 
piece. It is true that the carefully delineated 
wrinkles of the old man’s face argue a rather 
petty vision, incapable of grasping at once the 
larger relations of plastic form ; one feels that 
without the help of the wrinkles the face would 
lack its appearance of solid relief. It is evident, 
indeed, that the picture owes much to the 
striking character of the sitter ; but when all is 
said, it must be admitted that it is a far finer 
portrait than Ridolfo’s other works would have 
led us to suppose him capable of. The bizarre 
and yet harmonious colour scheme is, when we 
think of Ridolfo’s fondness for crude yellows 
and crimsons, not the least remarkable part of 
the pieture ; the discoloured tones of the old 
man’s flesh are emphasized by the pallid, 
greenish blues of the landscape, while both gain 
luminosity from the vigorous opposition of the 
black drapery. 

The portrait of Alda Gambara (35) has been 
seen lately at Messrs. Laurie’s gallery. It is 
still attributed to Beltraffio, though neither 
form nor colouring resembles his work even 
remotely. We suggested before, though with 
some hesitation, that it might be by Barto- 
lommeo Veneziano, in spite of the loose 
handling of the landscape and castle in the 
background and the cool grey-blue colour of 
the dress, which is, it must be admitted, unusual 
in his work. Bartolommeo Veneziano is cer- 
tainly not to be recognized in the Portrait of a 
Man (87), which hangs near this, and which 
belongs rather to the Veronese School, and is 
possibly by Torbido. There is, however, one 
very fine and characteristic work in the fifth 
room by this artist, also a Portrait of a Man 
(146), in which Bartolommeo’s coppery flesh 
colour, his tight and yet uncertain modelling, 
and his fondness for baviolé costumes are well 
seen. The head shows the influence on this late 
Bellinesque artist of Titian’s manner ; there is, 
indeed, a striking reminiscence of that master’s 
‘Christ with the Piece of Money.’ 

To return to the first room, Earl Brownlow’s 
good replica of the Mona Lisa (40), here attri- 
buted to Leonardo da Vinci himself, need not 
detain us.—Capt. Holford’s Portrait of a Youth 
(41) is remarkable for its almost modern pretti- 
ness. It lacks the insight into character and 
the richness of tone of portraits by Giovanni 
Bellini, to whom it is ascribed, and is, as Mr. 
Berenson has pointed out, a capital work of his 
pupil Rondinelli. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s Scenes from the Creation 
(43), by Mariotto Albertinelli, is fascinating in 
the quaintness and naiveté of its imagery. It 
is one of the earliest works known by that 
artist, and must have been done when he was 
under Piero di Cosimo’s influence, if not still 
actually in his ateJier. It has much, indeed, of 
the almost childish simplicity of Piero di 
Cosimo’s narrative style, and still retains the 
charm of his brusque and unexpected invention. 
Albertinelli, it is true, already shows in this 





work signs of that empty and rhetorical manner 
which his companionship with Fra Bartolom- 
meo certainly did nothing to counteract ; the 
handling is smooth and inexpressive, the colour- 
ing, though gay and pure, is rather common- 
place, and the faces are already generalized into 
an abstract type devoid of expressive character. 
Nevertheless, in the really beautiful poses of 
some of the figures, notably the sleeping Adam, 
we see what an artist Albertinelli might have 
been if he had not had the ambition to follow 
Fra Bartolommeo into regions of art which were 
uncongenial to his slighter talent and more 
lyrical temperament. 

Capt. Holford’s Portrait of a Lady (45) is a 
delightful little profile head in which something 
of the impertinent and freakish charm of a 
fashionable fifteenth-century girl is evident in 
spite of the timid formalism of the rendering. 
It is attributed to the Umbrian School, but is, 
we think, undoubtedly derived from Pisanello’s 
profile heads. The glittering white of the eye, 
the peculiar hang of the heavy cloak from the 
shoulder, and the rich, warm colouring all 
recall Pisanello’s paintings and drawings of the 
Court life of Ferrara and Verona. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that it is by his follower 
Oriolo, whose profile head of Lionello d’Este in 
the National Gallery closely resembles this. 
With this clue, and by the help of the many 
medals executed for the Courts of North Italy, 
it might be possible to identify this lady, whose 
dress and bearing point to her aristocratic 
condition. 

The last picture of the first room is the well- 
known and much-discussed grisaille painting of 
Judith with the Head of Holofernes (46), from 
the National Gallery of Ireland. One might 
have thought that Mantegna was one of those 
artists whose marvellous dexterity and certainty 
of hand would afford evident and undeniable 
proof of the authenticity of their works, and 
yet here is a picture about which most critics 
have hesitated and doubted continually. One 
thing is certain, that it was a companion piece 
to the ‘Samson and Dalilah’ of the National 
Gallery, with which it was at one time folded 
up, as the precisely similar cracks across the 
canvases prove. This should certainly make 
for its authenticity, as do also the grandeur 
and originality of the conception. But how are 
we to account for the vast difference in the 
execution of the two pieces? How is it possible 
to accept as Mantegna’s the mechanical design 
of Judith’s ringlets, the dull and_ tired 
lines of the floating drapery behind her 
head and round the pole to the right, or the 
heavy and lumpy modelling of Holofernes’s 
head? Just where Mantegna’s line is usually so 
sparkling, so vivid and full of nervous energy, 
the line here is tame and lifeless. The design 
must assuredly be Mantegna’s own, and if, as 
we incline to think, this is not his handiwork, 
it must be a literal contemporary copy. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

AN excellent collection of Kate Greenaway’s 
drawings and sketches, which we mentioned 
recently as likely to be shown, is now to be 
seen at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms, 

YESTERDAY was the private view of a small 
collection of drawings and sketches by deceased 
masters, British and foreign, at Messrs. Carfax 
& Co,’s. 

Mr. Mvrray is to publish ‘The Domain of 
Art,’ the new Slade lectures at Cambridge, by 
Sir W. M. Conway. 

Tue French papers announce the death of one 
of the most eminent of Bohemian artists and 
authors, Hippolyte Sobieslas Pinkas. His 
writings were better known than his pic- 
tures, in Paris at all events. His friendship 
for France and his passion for French litera- 
ture led him to form ‘‘]’Alliance Francaise ” in 
Prague. 





THE Louvre has just had another stroke of 
great good fortune in the shape of a leg 
of 111 pictures and 140 bronzes from M, 
Thomy Thiéry. The gift includes some splendid 
examples of Théodore Rousseau, Decamps, 
Millet, Corot, Meissonier, Troyon, Isabey, 
Jules Dupré, Diaz, Daubigny, and Delacroix, 
Many of these are fromthe most famous collec. 
tions dispersed in recent times. The series of 
bronze statues by Barye, the celebrated sculptor, 
is said to be nearly complete. The Thiéry gift 
is to have the honour of an entire salle. 

Artistic and ancient signboards of all descrip. 
tions are familiar to most visitors to French 
and English museums. The Musée Carnavalet 
possesses a very fine collection of these quaint 
relics. Analogous to signboards are the plaques 
de bornage, which were at one time used to 
indicate the boundaries of the various properties 
of the suburban residents of Paris. The Musée 
Carnavalet has just received from the Marquis 
de Virieu two of these plaques, which are 
described as ‘‘ petits rectangles encadrés d’un 
cordonnet en relief, et portant également en 
relief des armes et une inscription.” One of 
these plaques de bornage carries the names and 
arms of Decename, Seigneur of Luzarches, the 
other the name of Avrillod, Seigneur du Cham- 
platreux. Both bear an inscription dated 1532, 


Messrs, SotHespy, WiiKinson & Honae 
will sell on Monday week a very fine series of 
beautifully coloured aquatints by Duncan, Rosen- 
berg, and Sutherland, after the original pictures 
by J. W. Huggins, marine painter to His Majesty 
King William IV. This series includes naval 
battle scenes, early steamships in the service of 
the great steamship companies, views on the 
Thames and on the British coast, colonial 
views, &c. The whole collection is in very fine 
condition, having been preserved in a portfolio 
ever since the publication of the prints in 
1830-40. The unusual character of the sale 
will doubtless attract a good deal of attention 
among print collectors, although Huggins as an 
artist is not now much in demand. There does 
not seem to be a single drawing by him in the 
Print Room of the British Museum. 


Mr. W.H. Sr. Joun Hore has been elected by 
the Council an Honorary Member of the Kent 
Archzeological Society, a distinction at present 
enjoyed by only one other Englishman, Prof. 
Skeat. 

THE excavations in Carthage, according to a 
letter from Tunis in the Berlin Post, have 
recently brought to light a number of statues. 
One represents Hadrian in military costume. 
A colossal statue of a sitting Jupiter, a colossal 
statue of an empress, and several heads of 
empresses, including one of Faustina, also 
occur amongst the late discoveries. 








MUSIC 


ee 
ENGLISH OPERA AND MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRAS. 


THE conditional offer of 10,000/., made by a 
correspondent in the Times signing himself 
W. J. M. T., towards a national Opera-house 
again opens a question which has been often 
discussed, though without any practical] result. 
Bishop, in an unpublished letter to Mackinlay, 
written in 1840, says :— 

“There is but one hope for the resuscitation of 
English Dramatic Music, for there is abundance of 
Talent to support it, and that is, a new Theatre, to 
be devoted exclusively to the performance of bona 
fide English Opera. And this is only to be achieved 
by the firm and_ steady co-operation of British 
Musicians, particularly the vocalists, the pecuniary 
contributions of the Public, and a similar assistance 
from the Government.” 

At the time Bishop penned these words, even 
the two English operas which, at any rate in the 
provinces, achieved a great and lasting success 
were unwritten. Well-nigh half a century has 


now elapsed since they were produced, and 
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yet they still have a hold on the public. We 
refer to Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ and Wallace's 
‘Maritana,’ the one produced the year before, 
the other in the same year as ‘ Tannhauser.’ 
Bishop’s expectations with regard to “bona fide” 
English opera were over-sanguine. As yet the 
quality of it, even if we substitute the 
more comprehensive term “British,” is 
not strong enough, neither is there a suffi- 
cient quantity of works to keep a national 
house open roughly all the year round. 
If, however, by English opera we under- 
stand operas played in English, operas of 
yarious periods and of various schools, then 
there is weight in Bishop’s words, But British 
musicians, as a rule, are too much absorbed with 
their own interests, and in thousands of cases 
too much occupied with material wants, to effer 
firm and steady co-operation in a scheme which 
must appear to them more or less quixotic. 
From the general public there is little hope of 
pecuniary help on any extensive scale until it 
realizes how good and pleasant it would be to 
pessess such an institution; but if it were well 
conducted, both artistically and financially, the 
people’s money would in time be forthcoming. 
Then, again, assistance from the Government is 
not easy to obtain, yet with patience, and with 
favourable results from some private enterprise 
to show, State support might eventually be 
secured. At present there is no strong motive 
to induce our Government to subsidize a national 
Opera-house. There are certainly members both 
of the Government and of Parliament who know 
what a boon such a house would be to London 
—or, to take a wider view, such houses to 
London and other large important towns—and 
who know the educational and the civi- 
lizing power of such institutions; but the 
majority undoubtedly look upon an opera- 
house as a mere place for amusement. 
And they find plenty of support for 
holding such opinion in the history of opera 
in the past, and even at the present time. It 
would be ungracious not to recognize what the 
Covent Garden Syndicate has done for opera in 
London; but it has naturally to please its 
supporters by engaging expensive artists and 
performing certain popular works, and the 
prices for admission are proportionally high ; 
besides which the season is far too short for the 
carrying out of any comprehensive scheme of 
performances. The obstacles in the way of 
national opera are undoubtedly great, though 
not insuperable. Difliculties fly before those 
who advance, and if those who are seriously 
concerned for the welfare of the people patiently 
persevere, success must in time crown their 
efforts. 

In connexion with national opera we may touch 
upon another important matter, that of municipal 
orchestras in our various cities and towns. In 
London itself such an orchestra ought to exist. 
Owing, however, to the numerous and excellent 
orchestral concerts given at the Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood, the 
want is not severely felt in the metro- 
polis. But even Mr. Wood is guided in a 
measure by the wants of the public rather 
than by what is good for them; hence 
it comes to pass that some works are 
over, others under played. Of late, however, 
he has shown a more catholic spirit, and 
this is worthy of all commendation. As to 
municipal orchestras outside London, a move 
in this direction has recently been made at 
Leeds. The City Corporation has placed the 
Victoria Hall at the disposal of the Leeds 
orchestra for four Saturdays during the winter 
season. To these concerts the public has free 
admission. Two have already taken place, on 
December 14th and January 11th; the third 
and fourth will be held on-February 15th and 
March 8th respectively. A guarantee fund has 
been started to meet the expenses of band and 
chorus, At the head of the list of influential 
Names is that of Mr. Ernest W. Beckett, M.P., 
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president of the orchestra, which consists of 
over eighty members. The scheme is only 
experimental, but will no doubt lead to one 
of permanent character. 

In the matter of a municipal orchestra 
Bournemouth has set a striking example, and 
one which ought to induce other towns to 
follow in safe footsteps. Since the year 
1895 or thereabouts a municipal orchestra has 
given excellent performances in the Winter 
Gardens under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, 
The kind of work done may be 


jun. 
shown by referring to the sixth series 
of sixty symphony concerts given there 


between October 8th, 1890, and May 6th, 1901. 
All the symphonies of Beethoven were per- 
formed, with the exception of the choral part of 
the ninth; also the five Mendelssohn, the four 
Schumann, the four Brahms, the five Dvorak, 
and the six Tschaikowsky; symphonies by 
Berger and Reinecke for the first time in 
England, and other works of the kind by 
standard composers; in all, fifty. Of overtures, 
fifty-five were given, among them three 
novelties; of suites, nineteen; and of piano- 
forte, violin, and ’cello concertos, thirty-two. 
This list, though not complete, shows how 
comprehensive the scheme is, and it may 
be added that it fairly represents what has 
been done in previous seasons. Special atten- 
tion has always been paid to British music. 
The works given are of the highest class, and if 
the municipality had to pay something towards 
this musical education it would not be surpris- 
ing. But it is a self-supporting institution, 
and if only in other places conductors as 
capable and enthusiastic as Mr. Godfrey can be 
found, similar success will also attend their 
efforts. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE programme of Saturday’s Popular Con- 
cert opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in «a, 
Op. 18, No. 2, in which Herr Halir and his 
associates, Messrs. Friederich, A. Gibson, and 
Carl Fuchs, acquitted themselves well. M. Ernst 
von Dohndnyi, the pianist, gave an interesting 
though not altogether satisfactory rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in £ flat, Op. 31, No. 3. 
The opening movement lacked breadth, and 
the Finale was performed in too rough- 
and-ready a style. The Allegretto Vivace, 
on the other hand, was_ given’ with 
all clearness and crispness. He was heard 
to advantage in the Brahms _Pianoforte 
Quartet ing minor. Mlle. Rosa Olitzka sang 
with skill and dramatic intensity songs by 
Marcello, Durante, Schumann, and one by Mr. 
Arthur Hervey, entitled ‘ Winter in my Heart,’ 
full of refined feeling and appropriate har- 
monic colouring. Herr Halir played the Intro- 
duction and Aria from Spohr’s ‘ Dramatic 
Concerto’ with skill and refinement. 


At Madame Edith Grey-Burnand’s successful 
evening concert at the Bechstein Hall on Mon- 
day evening a new Italian suite, ‘ Child’s Song,’ 
by Signor F. A. Randegger, nephew of the well- 
known teacher of singing who bears the 
same surname, was produced. The music, in 
modern style, is clever and effective ; the second 
and fourth of the four numbers, ‘Pazenza in 
Mode’ and ‘ Allegri, Allegri,’ proved the best. 
They were admirably sung by Mr. Denis O'Sul- 
livan, and accompanied by the composer. 


At Thursday’s Symphony Concert at the 
Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, three move- 
ments of a bright, well-written, and _well- 
scored orchestral ‘Gipsy’ Suite, by Mr. Percy 
Godfrey, were played under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun., who, by the 
way, is no relation of the composer’s. 


THE programme of this afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert at Queen’s Hall will include Dr. Elgar’s 
Incidental Music to Mr. George Moore’s ‘Grania 
and Diarmid, a first performance. Berlioz’s 
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‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ too, will be given 
for the first time, we believe, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. J. Wood. 

Mr. CoLeRiIDGE-TAYLOR’s cantata ‘The Blind 
Girl of Castél-Cuillé,’ which will be performed 
for the first time in London by the Royal 
Choral Society on the 23rd inst., has been con- 
siderably altered by the composer since its pro- 
duction at the Leeds Festival last October. 
The recasting of the cantata, on lines suggested 
by Sir Frederick Bridge, has made it almost a 
new work, 

THE direction of the music at the Coronation 
service will be entrusted to Sir Frederick Bridge, 
the Abbey organist, who is sure to do all things 
decently and in order. He is the right man in 
the right place. 

THERE were 200 competitors for the prize of 
50 guineas oifered by the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians for the best Coronation March. 
Of these fifty have had their works selected, 
and the final decision rests with the three 
adjudicators, Sirs Hubert Parry, Frederick 
Bridge, and Walter Parratt. 

Ir is said that Mr. Percy Pitt’s music will be 
a prominent feature of the forthcoming produc- 
tion of ‘ Paoloand Francesca ’ at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 

Tue prize of 2,0001. offered by Signor 
Sonzogno, the well-known Milan publisher, for 
an opera in one act without change of scene, 
will no doubt attract composers all over the 
world. Manuscripts must be sent in by Janu- 
ary 3lst, 1903. The libretto may be in any 
language (but if other than Italian a rhythmic 
translation of it must be made into that language), 
and the music of any character or school. 
Three of the scores will be chosen, and the final 
decision will only be given after all three operas 
have been performed. 

Tue last surviving sister of Anton Rubinstein 
has presented to the Rubinstein Museum at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire the portraits of 
his mother and his brother Nicolas. 

Tue late Prof. Josef Rheinberger, according 
to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt of the 9th inst., 
has bequeathed 4,000/. to the City Corporation 
of Munich for benevolent purposes. 

Le Ménestrel of December 22nd states that 
the small though choice collection of pictures 
of the late Vienna organist Yon Preyer has been 
purchased by Senator Clark, of Washington, for 
the sum of 64,0001. Among them were some 
by Rubens, Van Dyck, and Titian. 

Herr Ricuarp HevsBercer, of Vienna, has 
written a life of Franz Schubert, containing 
portraits, illustrations, and facsimiles. The 
work forms part of the ‘‘ Beriihmte Musiker ” 
series, edited by Prof. Reimann. 

Irv is said that in July Signor Leoncavallo 
will go to Berlin and place the score of his 
opera ‘Der Roland von Berlin’ in the hands 
of the Emperor, by whom he was commissioned 
to write it. The composer is also reported to 
have completed the score of a fantastic ballet. 

Le Ménestrel of January 12th states that 
Miss Elizabeth Parkinson, one of Madame 
Mathilde Marchesi’s best pupils, has been 
engaged by M. Albert Carré for three years at 
the Paris Opéra Comique. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
‘urs. Promenade Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. we 
sp. Concert, In Memoriam Queen Victoria, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. atl c pee 
Miss Pauline Varda and Mile. M. Tostia’s Recital, 3, Salle 
jrard. 
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Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Choral Society, 8 Albert Hall. 

Godowsky’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Dohnanyi’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hal 

Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James’s Hall, 

London Ballad Concert, 3. Queen’s Hall. 

Grand Scottish Concert, 7 30, Albert Hall. 

Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
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Bramatic Gossiy. 


Srvce its first production at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on July 28th, 1892, ‘The 
Broken Melody’ of Messrs. Herbert Keen and 
J. T. Tanner has been given in the country 

with prolonged and unwavering success. It has 
now at the Princess’s, which of late has been 
the scene of rapidly succeeding experiments, 
paid another visit to town. It is a conventional 
melodrama, the hold of which on the public is 
due to the performance, musical rather than 
histrionic, of Mr. Van Biene as 4 species of 
modern Orpheus, who, by his management of 
the ’cello, wins back his lost wife. Through his 
long tour Mr. Van Biene has been seen as Paul 
Borinski the musician, other parts having been 
subject to constant change. Miss Burnleigh, 
under whose management the London experi- 
ment is made, succeeds Miss Olga Brandon as 
the Duchess of Verviers, a part she plays with 
much force ; Mr. William Mollison, Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon as General Ivanoff. Miss Vera 
Beringer and Miss Wilkinson are also in the 
cast. 


THe run at Her Majesty's of ‘The Last of 
the Dandies’ will be suspended next Saturday, 
and the first presentation of ‘ Ulysses’ is fixed 
for a week later. 


Miss IRENE VANBRUGH is naturally in great 
request with London managers. Her next 
appearance will be in the new play by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones which is to succeed ‘The 
Twin Sister’ at the Duke of York’s. For her 
subsequent performance at the same house the 
provident management has demanded a new 
comedy from Mr. Pinero. 


Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES SUGDEN will produce at 
the Coronet Theatre, with a view to a subsequent 
country tour, a version by Messrs. G. R. Sims 
and Arthur Shirley of ‘La Fille du Garde de 
Chasse.’ 


‘Becky SHarp’ was produced on Monday at 
the Métropole Theatre, with Mrs. Mouillot as 
the heroine and Mr. Cooper Cliffe as Rawdon 
Crawley. 


THE reopening of the Adelphi Theatre—now 
happily restored to its old name with all its 
honouring associations, dismissed with so much 
apparent levity—is fixed for February 1st, the 
same day that witnesses the production at Her 
Majesty’s of ‘Ulysses.’ An American company 
in ‘ Arizona’ is to be the attraction. 


On the 27th inst. Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
Miss Gertrude Elliott will appear at the Lyric 
Theatre in ‘Mice and Men,’ a play by Mrs. 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley, in which they were 
first seen at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on 
November 27th last. 


THE version of ‘L’Enigme’ of M. Paul 
Hervieu, in which Mrs. Tree will appear, is 
said to have been executed by Mr, Frank 
Harris. ‘Au Téléphone,’ a recent novelty at 
the Théatre Antoine, has been secured by Mr. 
Tree. In this a husband hears through the 
telephone the murder of his wife. 


THE production by Miss Eleanor Calhoun of 
an adaptation of ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, is rumoured to be 
probable. 


REHEARSALS are in progress at the Garrick of 
‘ Pilkington’s Peerage,’ the new political play by 
Anthony Hope. In this Mr. Bourchier is said 
to be well fitted with a part. Mrs. Maesmore 
Morris, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. H. B. Warner, 
and Mr. Sam Sothern are in the cast. 


THE curtain-raiser at the Princess’s consists 
of ‘ The Grasshopper,’a duologue by Mr. Wilton 
Heriot, in which the author as a novelist is 
interviewed by Miss Vera Beringer as a jour- 
nalist. The scene is the Temple. 





Amsterdam, with scenery taken over from 
London. Versions of this popular play are to 
be produced in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 


A New version of Sardou’s ‘ Divorgons,’ by 
Miss Kate Santley, will shortly be produced at 
the Royalty Theatre. 

A copyRIGaT performance of a translation of 
‘La Robe Rouge’ of M. Eugéne Brieux has 
been given by Mr. Arthur Bourchier at the 
Garrick Theatre. 

Tue relations between the management of 
the Comédie Francaise and the Sociétaires con- 
tinue to be very strained, and the future of an 
establishment which has lasted long over two 
centuries was never less assured than now. 


At the close of Mr. Hare’s tenure of the 
Criterion, Mr. Wyndham contemplates pro- 
ducing a rendering of ‘La Dame de Chez 
Maxim’ of M. Georges Feydeau, the great suc- 
cess of the Théitre des Nouveautés. 

‘CHaRLEY’s AUNT’ proves almost as popular 
in France as in England. Its run of five hun- 
dred performances at the Théitre de Cluny is 
the longest ever obtained in Paris by any 
English piece. ‘La Marraine de Charley’ was 
produced on September 14th, 1894, as a comédie 
burlesque of MM. Maurice Ordonneau and 
Thomas Brandon (sic), and has been revived 
every subsequent year. 

No special success has attended the children’s 
afternoon musical entertainments. ‘The Prin- 
cess and the Swineherd’ at the Royalty and 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ at the Avenue have both 
been withdrawn. 

FRAULEIN Katnie Branpt, a young and 
promising German actress, a grand - niece of 
Wagner, has died at the early age of twenty in 
New York. She had undergone an operation 
for appendicitis. 

WE expect some sound and able work in 
‘Essays in Illustration of Shakespeare’s Life 
and Plays,’ promised by Mr. Murray from the 
papers of the late Charles Elton, edited by Mr. 
A, H. Thompson. 

Or the six new “ Carpet Plays” which Mr. 
Brimley Johnson is to publish immediately, 
Mr. 8. J. Adair FitzGerald’s duologues ‘The 


Parting’ and ‘Waiting for the Train’ 
have already been played, at the Hotel 
Cecil and Terry’s Theatre respectively ; 


while ‘A Japanese Romance,’ by M. Hutchin- 
son, has been acted with success in many 
girls’ schools. Mr. FitzGerald’s masques 
for children, entitled ‘ Birds of a Feather’ and 
‘The Flower Fairies’ Frolic,’ have music by 
Mr. G. W. F. Crowther. ‘The Mirror,’ by Miss 
Rosina Filippi, described as a ‘‘ Japanese 
episode for children,” was first printed at the 
private press of Mr. Daniel, of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J.W. N.—A. J. M.—H. J.—received. 
H. R.—F. B. C.—T. F. V.—Too late for this week. 
tT. A.—Inquiring shout this. 
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(italt Column) eo 





1 


ocurmoth 
CuUaws 
ocoak 


A Column ..’ 
A Page 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines “a and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN ‘tO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third a a the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
‘The Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 





NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on 
application. 





2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I, 


Including New Materials from the 
British Official Records. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A,, 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
CRAFTSMEN. 
Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, 
on the Great Craftsmen and Works of 
Ancient and Modern Times, 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Great Masters ” Series. 
Imperial 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, 
5s. net each. 


The PAVEMENT MASTERS 


of SIENA. By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. 


[ Ready. 
PETER VISCHER. By Cecil 
HEADLAM. Ready, 


The IVORY WORKERS of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By A.M. CUST. [Shortly, 
Others to follow, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, 


CHICHESTER. By Hubert C. 


CORLETTE, A.R.I.B.A. With 45 Illustra- 
tions. [Bell's “* Cathedral” Series. 


6 vols. crown Svo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full 
Index. 


A HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE, from the Fall of Corstantinople, 
By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HAS. 
SALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. [ Vols. V. and VI, shortly. 





Small 4to, 1/, 1s. net. 


The TOWER of LONDON. In 
Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 
F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half- 
Tone Illustrations, 

Vol, II, STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES. 
[/n the press. 


Small 4to, 14s. net. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
EVANGELISTS, APOSTLES, and _ other 
EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, 
With 49 Illustrations, including a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 


Small 4to, 15s. net. 


LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay 
in Constructive Art Criticism. By BERN- 
HARD BERENSON. Second Edition, Revised, 
With 64 Illustrations, including many Pictures 
which have never before been reproduced, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. [Bell's “Great Masters” Series. 


London: GEORGK BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


— 





2 


Tm! 








SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, THOMAS HARDY’S 


; POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


Uniform with the Library Edition of his Works. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s.; also Special Edition, bound in white and gold, 7s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ My. Hardy is a poet, ana a profoundly interesting one...... Who else could have written this subtle, strangely impressive poem ?...... No such drama has 
' I been written in verse since Browning.” 
. TIMES.—*‘ Those who are willing to go a little way to meet their author will find a rich reward in Mr. Hardy’s latest volume. It is full of vivid images and fine thoughts, a book of 
ms that appeals to the mind more than the ear, and yet will appeal to the ear which can catch and appreciate an unfamiliar measure. Harmonies that are far removed from the 
placid jingle of eo lar rbyme.” 
ACADEMY.—* We are in the company of a profoundly serious sympathizer with human nature, a disillusioned observer of life...... The prominent notes of Mr. Hardy’s thought...... 
A very beautiful, a very Christian type of Agnosticism that can prompt such a poem...... A remarkable book.”’ 


“a NEW FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION READY. | H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

















AT MARY E. WILKINS’S NEW NOVEL 
(the Author of ‘Jerome,’ ‘ Pembroke,’ &c.). THE HOUSE DIVIDED. 
tical THE PORTION OF LABOUR By the Author of ‘Chloris of the Island.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Illustrated 3 ef : PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Watson rises at once to genuine dramatic power ana 
I spelt Crown 8vo, 6s. human feeling, and to a passionate and chaste eloquence...... The end is a tragedy, not merely 
W. L. Courtney in DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Miss Wilkins is a great artist...... One | in the ordinary vague use of the term, but in the true Greek sense, fraught, indeed, with a 
of the finest of her works.”’ genuine Sophoclean irony. The novel is one of the very best things the author has done, 
é Se wre and no one who values a strong emotion—which is the result of artistic skill—should fail to 
A NOVEL OF IRISH SOCIETY LIFE. read the book.’ Z 
S; 
THE PROVING OF PRISCILLA. THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 
RS Boas bes Poet Tilo tigitaidaaiaa By FLORENCE WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, 68. 
LA SPECTATOR.— Exceedingly clever and arresting.’’ . a‘ rae : . 
<a PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The author is evidently much at home in the social BOOKMAN, N.Y.—‘' Miss Wilkinson has inoculated herself with the grandeur of the 
y. atmosphere of Ireland. Priscilla is a careful study and a charming personality. A very | Adirondack Mountains and the beauty of the scenery, and with an easy pen she has trans- 
: readable book.” ferred to the printed page an atmosphere which forms a striking background for the dramatic 
cil a scenes of the story.” ik 
ly. A NOVEL OF MODERN AMERICAN LIFE. 
she 


A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS. 


Crown 8vo, bound in dainty cover, with Portrait, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Admirably representative of the exquisite talent of Mr. Howells.” 


rtly, By W. N. HARBEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GENTLEWOMAN.—* Beyond question clever, it would hardly be extravagant to 
describe it as brilliant; a piece of realistic romance with exquisite humour and pathos.” 


| DITION. W.D. HOWELLS’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, 
WESTERFELT. | anamnere~ 
| 


A NEW WORK OF LITERARY CRITICISM BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE.’ 


: HEROINES OF FICTION. 


” By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy, Albert Sterner, and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, in box, 15s. 


Among others the heroines of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Hawthorne, @harlotte Bronté, Anthony Trollope, Henry James, Mary EB. Wilkins are criticized 
Full and illuminated by Mr. Howells. The volumes include a general criticism of the author whose heroines are being discussed, a special study of the characters, and an exemplification of 
the author’s work through some dramatic scene from the book under discussion. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 











1 of By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 

4 A few Copies only remain of this Work, which is limited to 350 signed and numbered. 

/ 7 24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in Photogravure. Demy 4to, cloth extra gilt, 30s. net. 

F ATHEN ZUM,—"' Mr. Noel Williams had a subject of almost unrivalled charm, and has done justice to it...... We take leave with regret of this very charming volume, knowing 
how much we have left unnoticed. The portraits of the many celebrities with whom Madame Récamier was connected leave little to be desired, and forma picture gallery of great interest.” 

In “THE OFFICIAL LIFE OF THE GREAT QUEEN.”—ACADEMY. 

i V.R.I.: HER LIFE AND EMPIRE 

ER, s e s 8 s 

- By the MARQUIS of LORNE (the Duke of Argyll). 

, With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, Preface, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. SECOND IMPRESSION. 

iS. MORNING POST.—* The Duke of Argyll’s well-written account of Queen Victoria, handsomely illustrated, written in a clear, unaffected style, adorned with many interesting 

. pictures, and printed in excellent type...... This sketch of the great Queen is sure to be welcomed by many readers.” 

he GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

= By EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 

roe Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


A Series of Articles on the Great Religions of the World, including Christianity, Mohammedism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, and other systems which 
represent the sacred beliefs of considerable portions of the human race. Among the Authors may be mentioned Sir A. C. LYALL, Member of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, and formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces; T. W. RHYS-DAVIDS, Secretary and Librarian to the Asiatic Society; Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.; Prof. 
GILES, LL.D., and FREDERIC HARRISON. 





Ly SECOND EDITION OF SIR MARTIN CONWAY’S SECOND EDITION OF CAPT. WELLBY’S BOOK ON ABYSSINIA, 
1 ‘TWIXT MENELIK AND SIRDAR. 
es CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE An Account of a Year’s Expedition from Zeila to Cairo through 


BOLIVIAN ANDES. Unknown Abyssinia. 


By the late Capt. M. 8S. WELLBY. 


Copiously illustrated from Photographs, with Appendix, Bibliography, and Index. 
* ad oP = tga eile Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





S Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. The ATHENZUM says:—‘The description of the practically unknown country 

, Sir Martin Conway’s labours in the field of literature, art, and exploration are too well | through which the traveller passed...... the curious account of the ‘devil workers’ of 

Ire known to call for particular description, but in this record he has produced perhaps the | Walamo, and the theory of the Shangkallas, that the white men are born of thunder and 

8. most important contribution to the literature of mountain-climbing in the Western Hemi- | can cause rain, are full of interest. The book, indeed, is full of interest from many points of 
sphere that has appeared for many years. | view, and is so brightly written that it might be read as a mere tale of adventure. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 


a oor 
NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 389. JANUARY, 1902. 6s. 
Contents. 
1. LOCAL TAXATION. 
2. FENELON and his CRITICS. 
3. INDIAN FAMINKS and their REMEDIES. With Map. 
4. The FUTURE of GREEK HISTORY. 
5. A BRITISH ACADEMY of LEARNING. 
6. SIENKIEWICZ and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
7. ANDREA MANTEGNA 
8. SOLITUDE and GENIUS. 
9. ANTHROPOLOGY—a SCIENCE ? 
10. The PROGRESS of WOMEN. 
11. NEW LIGHTS on MARY, QUEEN of SCOUTS. 
12. PERSIA and the PERSIAN GULF. 
13. LADY SARAH LENNOX. 
14. The WAR and its LESSONS. With Map. 


SPEECHES on CANADIAN 


AFFAIRS by HENRY, FOURTH EARL of CAR- 

NARVON. Edited by the Hon. Sir ROBERT G. 

HERBERT, G.C.B. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week, 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[Ready next week. 
Lord Ronald Gower has selected from the diaries kept 

during the last twenty years passages relating to the dis- 
tinguished people whom he met in this country and abroad. 
These include reminiscences of H.M. the late Queen Victoria, 
H.M. the King, the Empress Frederick, and other Members 
of the Royal Family; and, among others, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Ouida, Sir J. Millais, Lord 
Rosebery, John Bright, Tissot, Mr. Swinburne, Lord Wolse- 
ley, Sir Arthur Sullivan, J. A. Symonds, and Sir Henry 
Irving. 





A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


‘The TRIAL of MAN. An Allegorical 


Romance. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


F. E. ROBINSON & C0.’S LIST. 


The GREAT SOLEMNITY of the 
CORONATION. By Rev. DOUGLAS MACLEANE, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 

This New Work, containing the Coronation Service (with 
Plan), and complete Introductions, Notes, and Appendices 
on the Rites, Ceremonial, and Usiges observed both now and 
formerly at the Inauguration of our Sovereigns, will be of 
great service to those who are to take part in the Solemnity, 
to Antiquaries, and also to the Public. 

The cover is a handsome reproduction in leather, tastefully 
gilt, of a George IV. binding containing his Coat of Arms, 
now in the British Museum. This binding is fully described 
in a note by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. [January 20. 


PICTURESQUE SURREY. A Volume 
of Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, with Descriptive 
Letterpress by GIBSON THOMPSON. Fcap. 4to, art 
linen cover, gilt tops, 10s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
PICTURESQUE KENT. 6s. net. 


‘*A charming book.’’—Morning Post. 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PERL, F.RG. 
AUTHOR OF ‘SOMALILAND.’ 


WILD SPORT in the OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. 
The experiences of a sportsman who has made a close 
study of the habits of all the animals and birds which are 
to be found in the Outer Hebrides. The illustrations consist 
of a ——— frontispiece from an original drawing by 
Mr. E. Lodge, and reproductions of numerous photo- 
graphs taken by the author. In an Appendix is given a 
list of all the animals and birds which have been actually 
observed by the author in these Islands. 


‘* A breezy, sportsmanlike book, well illustrated.” 


‘THE RUSSELL PRESS Daily News. 
“STUART SERIES.” 


A Series of hand-printed books, in choice leather bindings, 
vividly illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are 
printed for the first time, whilst others. though they have 
appeared in printed form, are works of great rarity and 
value. Only 320 copies of each volume will be on sale. The 
dirst volume will be ready in February. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 








S. F.Z.S., 


F, E, ROBINSON & CO., The Russell Press, 
20, Great Russell Street, London, 





EDWARD STANFORD'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORDS COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


ee and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
yols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately ). 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. 
on II. ete a AMERICA and WEST INDIES. 
hy H. KANE, F.R.GS. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS kK. 
MARKH AM, . RS. , President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With numerous Maps and 80 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. 
—Vol. I. SOUTH AMERICA. By A.H. KEANE,FRGS. Edited 
by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.RS. With numerous Maps 
and St Illustrations. 

EUROPE.—Vol. I. The COUNTRIES of the a (excluding 
the North-West). By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A 

EUROPE.—Vol. If. The BRITISH ISLES, SCANDIN AV TA, DEN- 
MARK, and the LUW COUNTRIES. By GEO. G CHISHOLM, 
M.A. B Se. Ready wet 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
SAMUEL EDW ‘RD DAWSON, Lit.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C 

pod AMERICA.—Vol. II. The UNITED STATES. “ay HENRY 

spd Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 


AUSTRALASIA. —Vol. I. AUSTRALASIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LU.D, D.C.L. F.R 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. Il. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 
PELAGOES. Ry F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.1 

AFRICA.—Vol I. NORTH AFRICA. i a. KEANE, FR.G.S. 

AFRICA —Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. Raat ede Oa 

ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and BASTERN ASIA, CA 
RUSSIAN gieteeert “Ae CHINESE EMPIRES a 
JAPAN. By H KEANE, FRG 

ASIA.—Vol, IT. "SOU ‘THERN and WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
INDIA, INDO-C HINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY in ASIA} 
ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S8 











Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The GOLD of OPHIR: whence brought 


and by Whom? By Prof. A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S8. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF 
AFRICA. 


This map embodies the results of the most recent explorations, and 
presents on a@ large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts 
known with regard to this great Continent 

‘The progress that has been recently made in opening up the interior 
of this great Continent has so altered its aspect as to make this new 
edition largely anew map. Four sheets, 65in. by 58in., 941-3 miles to 
an inch (1:5.977,382). Prices: Coloured sheets, ; mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in case, 605 ; ; mounted on 


spring roller, 5 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
ge ame to His Majesty the King, 
2, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONORT. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
G. Stoneman, 39, Nisrhearhcdatinn Lane, oe 












“SECOND EDI TION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
'NNHE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World “ped the Reign of 
“Sid to the Present Time. - Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
8. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
“That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12,1900. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSORANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849 CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


PPs's cocoa. 











Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDETY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
And INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


RPrs's COCOA. 
RPes's COCOA. 


aaah COCOA. 


ore 
GOUT, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES : — Heyford Free Schoo! : og Peers Mercian Origins — 
St. Heliers—Source of the ‘Seven A ‘Two blades of grass” 
—Amberley, Sussex—‘ La Belle Tmperia’ ’"—The Smallest Church in 
England—Cowper and the ‘ ‘limes. 


QUERIES :—Anthony Warton, 1657—Line of Browning—Edwards of 
Fglwysilan—T. Maurice, ‘1754- 1824 — Confessionals — “ Mischief- 
Night’’—The Earth Mother —‘ Robinson Crusoe’ — Miniature of 
Col. Fieetwood—Old Charm—Kittens as Charms—Victorial Gram- 
mar—* Flittings ”—Herrick : Silver-pence—Lee of Stepney, 1710. 


REPLIES :—Robert Shirley—‘‘ Kathmath,” a Precious Stone—Petosiris 
and Ptolemy — West Kourne—Demon Repentant—Wesley, Lillo, 
and Home—Rime on Edward ViI.—St. Clement Danes—“ Nang 
Nails”: ‘‘Nubbocks”—Neweastle (Statts) Families—Chocolate— 
Dorothy Cecii—Anthony Fortescue —*‘ Odour of sanctity "—St. Kilda 
—Simile in ‘Samson Agonistes’—English in the Last Crusade— 
Earliest European Mention of Vedas—‘ leping”’ the Church— 
Motto for Door of a House—Denham of W hiels— First Christmas 
Card — Stone Pulpit - Merchants of Lukes—*‘ Ullig’’- Manx Christmas 
—Thackeray'’s Early Writings — Lowndes Motto—‘The Youthful 
Year—‘ There is a day in spring’’—The Coronation — President 
Adams—‘‘ In petto. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—The ‘ New English Dictionary ’—Marvin’s ‘Last 
Words of Distinguished Men and Women ’—Sherborn’s ‘ History of 
the Family of Sherborn ’—Hall’s ‘ King Horn’—Perkins’s ‘ Cathedral 
Church of Manchester.’ 








Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JANUARY 11 contains :— 


NOTES : —Bolton’s ‘Nero Cesar,’ 1627—The Devil—Jubilee of the 
‘Leisure Hour’—“ Macaw” and ‘Macaco’”’— ‘Budget of Para- 
doxes’: Diderot—Harvey and the Circulation of the Blood: In- 
edited Poem—Kane, a Forgotten Actor—Tennis: Origin of Word. 


QUERIES: Carlyle on Symbols—Arms of Married Women—Supple- 
ment to ‘ Faérie Queene ’—Picture of New Cross Gate—‘‘ Fountain- 
pregnant ’—Donne’s Purial—‘‘ Pen-name ”— Moat’s ‘ Stenography’ 
—Gordon, a Place-name—Sir T. Smith, of Parson’s Green— oy 
ange de Pembroke—' Little Picture Rible '—Feeding Birds—Epitaph 
at Llanrhidian Lower—‘ Cornhill’ illustrations—* Kotuli Scoti. P 


REPLIES: — Kinborough as Female Christian Name—Desborough 
Portraits and Relics—St. Briavel — Adulation Extraordinary — 
Ancient Boats—Peché Family—Acland of Chittlehampton—Pews 
annexed to Houses—‘ All Fours,’’ a Kentish Game—Kegimental 
Nickuames—Kirjath-Jearim—Survival of Paganism—‘“‘ Racing ”— 
Copperplate Cuts—Entries in Parish Registers— Lel h Hunt— 
Cure by Hand of a Corpse—“ Prospicimus modo” earing the 
Hat in the Royal Presence—“ Pillage, Stullage and ‘Toll ’’—Mer- 
chants of Lukes : Merchants of Luk—Londres— Bibliography of the 
BKicycle—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters— 
Signature of the Duke of Cambridge—‘ Hymns Ancientand Modern’ 
—Kowe of Cornwall—‘‘ Machine ” = =Coach —Paying Rent at a Tomb 
in Church. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lord Ronald Gower's ‘The Tower of London’— 
Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography,’ Vol. 111.—Slater’s ‘ Art Sales 
of the Year 1901 ’—Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents, 





The NUMBER for JANUARY 4 contains: 


NOTES :—Mercian Origins—Jubilee of the ‘ Leisure Hour '"—Kipling in 
America—* Rather ’’—Romney and the Koyal Academy—Jews and 
Patriotism—Black Bottles for Wine—“ Fadge.” 


QUERIES :—Epitaph at SS ATteviit tae: Museum—Crispe— 
Beau Krummel and B. d’Aurevilly—Knocker Family—Ilrandon, 
Executioner—Musicians’ Company of the City of London—Arms of 
Dutch East India Company—Fourth Duke of Grafton—St. Briavel 
—Painted Tiles—Warlow Family—Oldest Borough in England— 
Morgan of Arkstone—Rey. J. ‘Taunton—Impey—Rishops’ Signa- 
tures—“ Knevel ’—‘ L’Art de Précher,’ 1683—Lowndes Motto—Gee 
Family—Pearls a Cure for Corns 


REPLIES :—Pins in Drinking Vessels— Staunton, Worcestershire— 
Castor-Vil Plant—Horn Dancers—Manx GaeJic—‘‘God speed you 
and the beadle”—‘‘Shimmozzel”—Dickensiana: Mrs, Gamp— 
Barbara Johnston—Orchestra or Orchestre—Pomeroys of Devon— 
Crossing Knives and Forks—Barras—Birthplace of Beaconstield— 
Harvest Bell—Surnames derived from Frencn Towns—‘‘ Spatch- 
cock ’—Fire kept Burning—Comic Dialogve Sermon — Arms of 
Scotiand — Beaulieu as a_Place-name — “ Outrider”” — Dissington 

Family—Bottled Ale: its Invention. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wilkins’s ‘Caroline the Illustrious '—LBurke's 
‘ Peerage and Baronetage '"—Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 28 contains :— 


Jubilee—Snutl-taking— 


NOTES :—The West Rourne—‘ Leisure Hour’ 
“Poor soul,” 


Petosiris and Ptolemy—Black Armlet as Mourning 
a Drink—Monosyllables in Literary Composition—‘‘Swede”’: a 
Ghost-word — Zoar Chapel, Southwark — Anagram — Compulsory 
Costume for Jews and Christians—Children and Phonetics— 
Dickens and Westland Marston—Hawson Oak and Greek Cross— 
H. Chamberlen the Younger—Reyv. R. Hooker. 


QUERIES :—Borrow’s ‘Zincali’—Richard I.—Charles V. on European 
Languages—Cossen or Cosen—Shelley’s Cottage at Lynmouth— 
Hymnbook at Horsham—Order of Buffaloes—*''The books are all 
open ”"—Burial Service read over a Kail—Bronze Coin—London 
M.P.s—Fuire at Ilminster—Lord Beaulieu’s Pictures at Ditton Park 
—Parentage of Cesar Borgia—Christie Family—*: Uh, life so short!” 

—‘‘ Exoner ”"—Seven—Signature of Duke of Cambridge— Hammond 
and Koe. 

REPLIES :—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters—Bruce 
and Burns—Author of Saying—Bricks - -**Halsh”~ Curious Epitaph 
—H. 8. Conway —‘‘ Panshon’ ar hes oF the RBicycle— 
«Gentle shepherd, tell me where ’"—* Frail’ Mitre—Youthful 
M.P s— English Détenus— Rime on Edward “vi — “Omnium 
gatherum ”—Cork Leg—Byrom’s Epigram—Lords Lieutenant—Wife 
of Capt. Morris—Sarten—The Duchy of Berwick. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Rankin’s ‘The Marquis d’Argenson and 
Richard II.’ — Wills’s ‘Florentine Heraldry’ — Baillie's ‘The 
Oriental Club and Hanover ee — — Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide '—‘ Whitaker's Almanac! 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 
A NOTEBOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols. Vol. I. Tothe END of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 6s. net. 

This Book consists of brief and concise notes on the most important French writers, together with full and carefully 
selected specimens of their work. By leaving out the lesser names, space has been gained in which to represent the 
greater writers more adequately than is usually the case in volumes of selections. [Prospectus on application. 

The BOOKMAN says :—‘‘ It is certainly of far more importance than the ordinary class book. It gives concise notes 
of writers and specimens of their work; but itis done with so much thought, taste, and literary skill that it forms a 


valuable aid to literary students.” 


LANDMARKS in ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By 


G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. (Prospectus on application. 


5s. 
The CAMBRIDGE REVIEW says :—‘‘ This book is a godsend...... All students of history should at once procure it.” 
The OXFORD MAGAZINE says :—‘“ Easily outdistances all competitors, It is eminently workmanlike in form and 


eminently readable in composition.” 


AN OUTLINE of the RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 


and SCOTLAND (500-1707 a.p.) By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The CAMBRIDGE REVIEW says :—“ The work ought to be of service to all students of history. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Mr. Rait is clear and interesting. He has summarized with skill a mass of useful 


We are specially grateful for his collection of medieval allusions to the Highlander.” 








information. 


THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE the UNION of the 


ROWN. By ROBERT S. RAIT. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, serving as an 


Introduction to the History of the English Language. By F. KLUGE and F. LUTZ. 5s. net. 
ought to have a good sale in England, being unquestionably 


the most scientific book of English philology and derivation accessible to the Huglish reader; it, at the same time, covers 


the whole field of the alphabet.’ 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. A Latin Book for Beginners, based 


on Conversation throughout. By E. H. SCOTT, B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. Is, 6d. 


THE LATIN PERIOD. An Elementary Exercise Book. By 


E. A. WELLS, M.A., of Highfield School, Southampton. 1s. 
This book contains well-graded hints towards the construction of Latin periods, with copious exercises, 


an excellent introduction to Latin prose. 


It will prove 








BLACKIE’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 


General Editor: Prof, R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 





The Volumes are published with or without Vocabularies, 


CHSAR.-GALLIC WAR. Edited by ; HORACE.—The ODES. Books I, IL, 
Prof. JOHN BROWN, M.A. BOOKS I., IL, III., IV., | III., and IV. Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. 
1s. €d. each; BOOK V., 2s. (VI. and VII, to follow, | ls. 6d. each; complete, 5s. 


CICERO.— The FIRST CATILINE | OVID.—_METAMORPHOSESI. Edited 


by ERNEST ENSOR, B.A. Is. 6d. 


ORATION. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. | 
eo | SALLUST.— The CATILINE CON- 
CICERO. — The CATILINE ORA- | SPIRACY. Edited by the Rev. W. A. STONE, M.A. 


(Complete.) Edited by Prof. KEENE. 2s. 6d, | 
| TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by 
W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. BooksI. and VI. 


Hdited:by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. each. 


LIVY. Books V. and VL VIRGIL.—AENEID II. and III. Edited 
W. CECIL LAMING, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. | by _ SANDFORD, M.A. BOOK IL, 2s.; Book III, 
LIVY. Book XXI. Edited by G. G.| VIRGIL—GEORGICS I. and IL. 


LOANE, M.A. 2s. 6d. | Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Is. éd. each. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Messrs. Blackie & Son are much gratified by the immediete welcome this new Series has received. Its aim is to provide 
students of French literature with well-printed selections over a wide range in a cheapand handy form. Each book 
consists of from 32 to 40 pages, uniform in size with the well-known ‘ Junior English Classics,’ and contains, in addition to 


the French text, a brief Introduction and short Notes. The price is 4d. 


SELECTIONS FROM RABELAIS. 


Edited by E. C. GOLDBERG, M.A., of Tonbridge School. 
MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 


Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A. Ph.D. 


LESAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. 


Edited by H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., of Rossall School. 


PROSPER MERIMEE—MATEO FALCONE, &c. 


Edited by J. E, MICHELL, M.A., of Westminster School. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE—SELECT LETTERS. 


Edited by Miss M. F. VERNON HARCOURT, of Notting Hill High School. 


*.* This Volume is particularly well suited for girls’ schools. 


TIONS. 


EUTROPIUS. BooksI.andII. Edited 
by W. CECIL LAMING, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


LIVY. Book I. Edited by Prof. John 


BROWN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by 








London ; BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 





“ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


oe 
In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s. 6d. net, 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the 


ANCIENT BRITONS. From the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rev. J. EVANS, B.A. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By 
Mrs, CHARLES MARSHALL, 
A new novel dealing with modern life in a London 
parish. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s, 


ae ‘ 
LIFE versus LIFE; or, the Fight 
for Humanity. By ALBERT WARDHAM., 

In this story the writer has adopted the popular form of 
anovel in dealing with the subject of War. In several of 
the chapters the subject is freely and deliberately discussed 
from all points of view. Other social and religious ques- 
tions of equal importance to the cause of humanity are 
dealt with incidentally. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s, 


HEAIN MACARTHON: 


AGONISTES, By JOHN CHARLESON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


LLOYD of the MILL; or, the 


First Shall be Last and the Last First. A 
Welsh Story by JOHN THOMAS, D.D. 

‘*The book is saturated with Welsh tradition and legend. 
A vivid picture of Welsh life, full of local colour, will be 
found in its pages, and it may be recommended heartily to 
English readers.”—Bristol Mercury. 

‘*The novel throughout is humanly interesting and ought 
to impress a large audience with the fact that the gallant 
Principality possesses a writer able in less degree to do for 
Wales what J. M. Barrie has accomplished on behalf of 
Scotland.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“The tale is a prettily and simply told one. In the 
account of Nant and its inhabitants are to be found some 
good bits of descriptive writing, as well as both sympathetic 


and quaintly humorous delineation of character.” 
Pall Mall Cazette, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d. 


JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and 
Three Acts. By HARRY TIGHE. 
“The plot is handled with considerable literary skill and 
dramatic power, and Mr. Tighe is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the most promising effort.’’—Aberdeen Journat, 


SECOND EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


7 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: « 
View from Within. By STEPHEN SMITH, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

England, 
‘*Temperately written. A record which bears on its face 
the impress of truth, in plain and unembellished language, 
of what theauthor has himself seen.”— United Service Gazette, 





NOW READY, in crown 4to, tastefully printed, 
handsomely bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top,. 
price 7s. 6d. post free. 


THE VOLUME OF 
THE ANTIQUARY FOR 1901. 


The ANTIQUARY is an illustrated Magazine devoted 
to the Study of the Past, and the Volume for 1901 contains, 
in addition to other valuable Articles, numereus Papers on 
Antiquarian Subjects and Records of Proceedings of the 


Archeological Societies. 


A Set of Volumes of the Antiquary. 


The Volumes of the ANTIQUARY furnish a _reper- 
tory of useful and interesting information to the Antiquary 
and Student. They fully record the Proceedings of the 
London and Provincial Antiquarian Societies during the 
years represented, contain a vast Collection of Articles on 
a great variety of subjects connected with English and 
Foreign Antiquarian Study by Writers of eminence, and 
present a valuable record of Antiquarian Intelligence for 
the period they cover. Very few perfect Sets are left. 





ELLIVI SlOCK, . 
62, Paternoster Row, London, F.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 
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A Report on Canada. By the Eart or Dunnam. With an 


Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


A reprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made to the British Government 
on the state of British North America in 1838. It is probably the most important utterance 
on British colonial policy ever published, and it will be at the present crisis of extreme 
interest and value. 


A History of English Literature: from its Beginning to 
Tennyson. By L. ENGEL. Translated from the German. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Nezt week. 
This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature from 
early days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from the chief authors. 


Head-Hunters, Black, White, and Brown. By A. C. Havpoy, 


Se.D. F.R.S. With many Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, lis. (January 30. 


A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo, It contains much matter 
of the highest scientific interest. 


With Steyn and De Wet. By Puttir Prevaar. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. (January 30. 


A narrative of the adventures of a Boer telegraphist of the Orange Free State during 
the war. 


The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia. By R. N. Haz and W. G. 


NEAL. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. (Shortly. 
This book contains descriptions of two hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of their 
types and ages of architecture. It describes also the Saban and Phcenician occupations of 
Rhodesia; King Solomon’s gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, &c. It is profusely 
illustrated, and contains many maps and plans. 


A Concise Handbook of Egyptian Archeology. By Miss 
nar and Miss ANDERSON MORTON. With many Illustrations. Crown 
vO, 3s. 6d. 


The King and Queen of Hearts: an 1805 Book for Children. 
By CHARLES LAMB. Illustrated by William Mulready. A New Edition, in 
Facsimile. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 1s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


This little book is a literary curiosity, and has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E, V. Lucas. It is an exact facsimile of the original edition, 
which was illustrated by Mulready. 


The Paradiso of Dante. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
PAGET TOYNBEE. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 
[Little Library. 


Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,’ ‘ Miranda of the Balcony,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
***Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason’s romances. It is written in the true 
spirit of adventure; it holds the attention throughout.”—Globe, 
‘*A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quintessence of 
‘romance.”—Spectator, 
‘“* A fine story of adventure.”—Morning Post. 





THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 
By LUCAS MALET. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘*Unmistakable proofs of conspicuous literary power and penetrating observation 
abound in every page of this remarkable novel. A daring story, daringly conceived, and 
daringly executed.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘““A performance of conspicuous merit. This novel as a whole shows talent almost 
amounting to genius.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 

“* We proclaim an almost unqualified admiration. To Lucas Malet the hardest tasks 
come easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest and power. ‘The story is told with 
.perfect frankness yet with the delicacy that is only possible to the strong. It is the sincere 
utterance of a woman who can write and who can think.” —Morning Post. 

“ A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight with which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection bestowed upon its execution, 
and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘Sir Richard Calmady’ must rank as 
the great novel of a great writer.”—Literature. 

‘*The ripest fruits of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.”—Spectator. 

‘* A remarkably fine book with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.”— Pilot. 

‘* The boldness of the experiment has been justified by the masterly way in which the 
author has handled her difficult theme. It is impossible to withhold admiration for the 
high qualities of this striking story. It cannot but enbance Lucas Malet’s reputation as 
one of the very few masters of fiction still left to us.”— Speaker. 

-* A work of great vigour and vitality; a story manly and masterful. It has heart and 
feeling, and it mingles romance and realism with great adroitness and tact. A powerful 
story, touching and humane.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LUCAS MALET’S OTHER NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 

_ Colonel Enderby’s Wife. 
The Carissima. 

Little Peter. 


The Wages of Sin. 
A Counsel of Perfection. 
The Gateless Barrier. 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing the following 
Novels for the Spring of 1902. 


LLLP III 


SORDON emma BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
THE STORY OF TERESA... = s_ ANNE MACDONBLL. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON .. .. «WEATHERBY cHlisNEY. 
THE AUTOCRATS = mv CHARLES K. LUSH.” 

| THE VICTORS ie eee ooo ~~ +» ROBERT BARR. [ fed. 13, 
DRIFT .... es = cae — we . L. T. MEADE. [Feb 13, 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP = _—... EDITH RICKERT. 

|THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD... CHARLES D. G. KOBRITS, 
THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR -_... ©. B. DENNY. [Fes 20. 

|MR. HORROCKS, PURSER C. J. OUICLIFFE HYNE. 

‘THE LANDOFTHELOST ..  ..  « W.SATCHBLL. (eb. 27. 

‘THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD = ._— «ADELINE SERGHANT. 

|A HEROINE FROM FINLAND... PAUL WAINEMAN, |" 
ee eS eee ee BERNARD CAPES. 
I CROWN THEE KING... ..  ..  . MAX PEMBERTON, ei 

|\LOVEGROWN COLD ..  « « ANNIE SWAN. [ifar. 27, 





METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Edited by OLIVER D. INSKIP, M.A. LL.D., Head Master of Framlingham College, and 
& ns B.A. F.R.S.L., Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, 
rockley. 

Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a Series of School Class Books, 
suitable for the use of candidates preparing for the Cambridge Preliminary and Junior 
Local Examinations. 

Each volume is the work of a Master who has had considerable experience in teaching his 
subject ; while special attention has been paid to the arrangement of the type and matter, 
which is as clear and concise as possible. The books contain numerous examination papers, 
and where the subject requires it are fully illustrated. In scholarship, in excellence of 
printing and lowness of price, this Series will be found inferior to no other. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages. By W. Wi11nsoy, B.A. 
Fitth Kdition. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 

In use at over two hundred large Secondary Schools, including Bath College, Blackheath 
School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, Edinburgh Academy, Merchant Taylors’ 
se oo School, Nottingham High School, St. Olave’s School (Southwark), St. 
Paul’s School. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Rusr, 


M.E., Head Master of the Royal Naval School, Eitham. With3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 


1s. 6d. 
lA Junior English Grammar. By W. Wi11amson, B.A. With 


numerous Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on Essay Writing. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


This Series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is for the use 
of Candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 


Junior French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. By F. JACOB, M.A., Modern Language Master at 
Cheltenham College. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. By C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant Master at 


St. Paul's School. 
Adopted at Harrow, Rugby, and St. Paul’s. 


*.* A Catalogue of Mr. Stedman’s Latin, French, and Greek School-Books, with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. These Books are used in over Five 
Hundred Secondary Schools. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


French Prose Composition. By R. R. N. Baroy, M.A. With 


Vocabularies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
Suitable for use in Upper Forms or for Candidates for Army Examinations. 


German Vocabularies for Repetition: Arranged according to 
rg og F By SOPHIE WRIGHT, late Scholar of Bedford College, London. Feap. 
vo, ls. 6d. . 


A Commercial Geography of Foreign Nations. By F. ©. 
BOON, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A Text-Book of Agricultural Botany. By M, C. Porrrr, 
amy he gg Second Edition, Rewritten and with Additional Illustrations. Crown 

A Primer of Tennyson. By W. M. Dixon, M.A,, Professor of 


a at Birmingham University. Second Bdition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 








METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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